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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SIXTY-FOURTH MEETING: SESSION AT PITTSBURGH, 





T= largest enrollment in the history of 
the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association was had at this fifth meeting 
at Pittsburgh. All the returns are not yet 
in from Superintendents and others, but a 
membership of ten thousand is already as- 
sured. The Iron City of Pittsburgh—which 
has increased eleven times in population 
within the sixty years that have passed 
since the first meeting of the Association 
held here—Superintendent Hamilton’s great 
“State of Allegheny,” and all the live re- 
gion round about in Western Pennsylvania 
did their best for this enrollment. Other 
parts of the State also contribute generously 
to the grand total, as will be seen when the 
full list of members is given in the bound 
volume of proceedings. Every one is grati- 
fied at the result and is glad to think it but 
the promise of better things.to come. All 
this is in strong contrast with what we saw 
at a meeting of this same Association in 
Pittsburgh in 1855, when the population of 
the city was one-eleventh of what it is 
today—but more of this elsewhere. 

The general sessions were held in the 
noble auditorium of the Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Memorial Hall, which affords seating 
room for five or six thousand people. This 
imposing building looks down over broad 
and spacious grounds, sloping gradually to 
the street, to the Hotel Schenley which was 
the convenient headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation. The meetings of the dozen or more 
Departments, Round Tables, and sections 
of departments were held in the University 
of Pittsburgh, in the Central Turn Verein, 
in the First Baptist and First Presbyterian 
Churches, in the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and in the audience hall of the 
hotel, all within easy reach of headquarters. 
The weather during the sessions was at its 








best. Snow, which had fallen on Christ- 
mas night, was everywhere, and gave the 
right touch and the Christmas atmosphere 
to everything. The trees all about stood 
for Christmas, in their winter decoration, 
and down town we saw the Municipal 
Christmas Tree. 

President Harman provided an excellent 
programme, and gave all attention possible 
to the work of enrollment and preparation. 
Owing to a recent attack of illness he came 
to the Convention considerably below par 
physically. But though very weak at times, 
and able to take but little food, his sterling 
pluck carried him through to a gratifying 
success, so that few persons who saw him 
preside knew how near the strain came to 
the breaking point. We congratulate him 
most heartily upon his large share in the 
brilliant success of the Pittsburgh meeting. 

The local arrangements for the meeting 
were on the most liberal scale. The Pitts- 
burgh Teachers’ Association, and superin- 
tendents and teachers individually ; the fac- 
ulty of the University of Pittsburgh, with 
Dr. McCormick at their head; the pupils in 
the schools through their fine orchestra and 
chorus work; the Carnegie School of Tech- 
nology, represented by the genial Dr. Con- 
nelly and others; Dr. Samuel Hamilton and 
his thousands from the county; and the 
friends of education generally were all in 
evidence and vied with one another in gen- 
erous hospitality. Delightful receptions 
were given in the ball room of the Hotel 
Schenley to the members of the Association 
on Tuesday and Wednesday evening from 
four to six o’clock. 

On Tuesday at noon, before the opening 
of the general sessions, a luncheon was 
served under the auspices of the Manual 
Arts Association of Allegheny County, to 
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a large body of invited guests at the Fifth 
Avenue School of Manual Training and 
Domestic Science of which Dr. Rynearson 
is principal. The tables were in charge of 
the girls of the school. They were the 
cooks and the bakers who had prepared the 
very good meal which they served so well. 
Dean C. B. Connelly was toastmaster and 
“called time” on the enthusiastic speakers. 
The writer had the pleasure of a seat by 
his side; and across the table were Mr. G. 
W. Gerwig, one of the strong men in the 
newly-organized Pittsburgh system, and 
Supt. Wm. A. Wirt, of Gary, Indiana, 
whose schools are attracting wide attention 
for the new ideas that are working out into 
practical result in their organization. Supt. 
John Morrow was at the dinner, almost as 
young as ever, though for a generation, as 
Superintendent of Schools, he has been the 
best-known man in Allegheny City. Some 
years before the Civil War—somewhere 
in the fifties—he wandered east from the 
noted Scotch-Irish settlement in south- 
western Pennsylvania, landed at Millers- 
ville, got inspiration from Dr. Wickersham, 
went to the war when that came on and 
bayonets meant more than books, sat on 
the platform within arm’s length of Abra- 
ham Lincoln when he made his Gettysburg 
address, and then went back not far from 
the old home to become a fixture for life 
in the school work. A man born to the 
heritage of good sense and perennial humor 
—what better life-work could he have 
chosen? We don’t know whether he has 
made money or not, but he has got rich at 
it “just the same.” With the laugh still in 
his eye and in his heart, no wonder that, 
like the poet Holmes, he is “78 years 
young.” When he retires it should be on 
a three-fourths pension for the rest of his 
days, and being a sturdy Scot he ought to 
round out his hundred years. 

It was the sixty-fourth meeting—not 
annual meeting. For the first five years 
the Association met semi-annually. There 
have been four years when no meetings were 
held—in 1862, because of threatened inva- 
sion by the Confederate Army; in 1879, 
when the National Association met at Phila- 
delphia; in 1893, when the Columbian Ex- 
position was held at Chicago; and in 1904, 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. 
Louis. The Souvenir Programme of fifty- 
six pages, with map of the Schenley Farms 
district, some three dozen illustrations, and 
a running record year by year of the sixty- 
three meetings, was the most elaborate and 
satisfactory thing of its kind that has yet 
been seen at any meeting of the Associa- 
tion. The picture of the president has been 
given, in all cases where it could readily be 
found, in connection with the meeting over 
which he presided. 
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Mr. Beatty, Director of Fine Arts, ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association to visit 
the Carnegie Gallery. Visitors had not only 
the opportunity of viewing the splendid 
permanent collection in the gallery, but 
there was also prepared, as a special feature 
for Association members and friends, an 
exhibit of art, industrial training and house- 
hold economy from departments of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Tech- 
nical Institute and the public schools of the 
city. This was open all day in the gallery 
in connection with the Public Library. We 
spent the greater part of Wednesday morn- 
ing in this wonderful museum, among the 
gems and crystals, the fossils and the birds; 
and in looking through the unique display 
of watches, which is said to be the most 
valuable in the world. 

But out-of-doors in this part of the city 
had also unusual interest for the members 
of the Association. For, in addition to the 
Carnegie Museum, here is the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, located on a twenty- 
two acre tract in Schenley Park, with eight 
imposing buildings in the form of a quad- 
rangle, four separate schools, and an en- 
rollment of three thousand students. Mr. 
Carnegie gave four millions of dollars for 
building and equipment, and seven millions 
for endowment. Not far away is the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, formerly known as 
the Western University of Pennsylvania, 
with its twelve separate buildings on a 
campus of forty-three acres, its faculty of 
285 members and enrollment of twenty-five 
hundred students. Here is a million-dollar 
club house diagonally across the street from 
the hotel. The Masonic Temple to be built 
nearby will cost a million and a half; the 
new high school three-quarters of a million 
—and so on—millions not of much account 
in this part of the town. 

Provision was made at this meeting for 
the appointment of a special Committee on 
Rural Schools, and a thousand dollars ap- 
propriated from the treasury to be ex- 
pended at their discretion. We trust this 
committee will take up the matter of Teach- 
ers’ Home near the school house, owned by 
the school district, as an important factor 
in the solution of the problem before them. 
The locality that has the courage and the 
wisdom to provide a comfortable home for 
its permanent teacher and his growing 
family, paying a proper salary to him who 
lives in it as if it were his own—a man of 
high character, broad culture, good sense 
and increasing fitness for his work—will 
blaze a new trail in Pennsylvania, and will 
aid this committee in solving at least one 
phase of that many-sided question, the 
tenure of office. The Teacher’s Home, as 
above, may seem a rather Utopian idea, but 
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it is not a new one—and the thought com- 
mends itself more and more, as we consider 
it, until one comes to regard it as an essen- 
tial feature of any ideal system of rural 
schools. There was a time when the clergy- 
man had no parsonage. But the situation 
has changed for him. And the time may 
also come when the home of the teacher 
shall be as well and as favorably known as 
that of the preacher. Speed the day! We 
have gone carefully through the ten papers 
that were read before the Department of 
County Superintendents during the sessions 
at Pittsburgh. The men who wrote them 
are all Supervisors of the work of the rural 
schools. They know conditions, and they 
state facts. The average service of the 
teachers in these schools is about five years, 
and their average fitness for the great work 
they have undertaken is low. There are 
many excellent teachers here, among the 
best in the State, but the average is low. 
Are we upon the threshold of a new era in 
the history of our rural schools? 





TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 





+ hoe opening session of the Association 

was called to order at 2:00 o’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon by President David A. 
Harman, of Hazleton, following which the 
Rev. Dr. John Willey, Pastor of Christ 
Methodist Episcopal Church, conducted de- 
votional exercises. The Orchestra of the 
Pittsburgh High Schools then played sev- 
eral fine selections. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


President Harman introduced H. ~M. 
Irons, Esq., of Pittsburgh, who, in the ab- 
sence of the Hon. W. A. Magee, Mayor of 
Pittsburgh, made a cordial and earnest ad- 
dress of welcome. He said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: In the name of 
Mayor William A. Magee and on behalf of 
old Father Pitt and all he stands for and all 
he represents, I take great pleasure in welcom- 
ing into our midst the Members of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association, and 
especially do I welcome the women who devote 
their lives to the profession of teaching. In 
the molding and in the directing of the mental 
and moral nature of the child, and in char- 
acter building, woman’s field is more extensive 
than man’s. Her influence is more elevating 
and her sphere is not confined to the home 
alone, when man has surrounded the children 
of the world with evils that threaten and 
destroy. 

Pittsburgh is a great educational center and 
we are justly proud of our schools and univer- 
sities, for out of them come the issues of life. 
We Pittsburghers are, indeed, a fortunate 
people in the management of our educational 
interests. Our school board is composed of 
men of the very highest types, men of affairs, 
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men of the professions, and laymen worthy of. 
honorable mention in any society or com- 
munity. These men are appointed by our 
courts and their high offices are far removed 
from political influence. They give their most 
valuable time in the great work that is laid 
upon them; they administer in a masterly way 
without fear or favor, and their only compen- 
sation is their own inner consciousness of 
having performed a public duty to the best of 
their ability and the gratitude of a thankful 
people. 

The teachers and instructors in ages gone 
sowed the seeds of thought that brought forth 
the great harvest of present-day blessings and 
achievements. The reign of the common peo- 
ple was made possible by the teachers who 
lifted up before their pupils and their students 
the high ideals and principles that have re- 
deemed the race and made stable our free in- 
stitutions. A government resting upon the 
will and the sufferings of the people has no 
guarantee of permanence except in the people’s 
intelligence and morality. The state and the 
schools of learning are as inseparately con- 
nected as body and soul, and the assurances 
of national perpetuity radiate from the insti- 
— of learning scattered throughout our 
and. 

Great have been the lessons taught by war; 
by the swinging to and fro of the politica 
pendulum on the clock of time; by the extend- 
ing and spreading of commerce; by the dis- 
covery of laws that regulate human society 
and the universe; by science that has unlocked 
the doors of mystery; by government that has 
either blessed or cursed humanity ;—yet we 
must confess that the Home, the School and 
the Church have been and are the Trinity of 
influence that has glorified the past and is 
giving sure promise for the future. 

The home is that earthly paradise where 
woman reigns, and the hand that sways the 
sceptre of a mother’s love is the hand that 
rules the world. The foundation of moral in- 
struction is in the family. The father and 
mother create an atmosphere of environment 
that either exhilirates or poisons. Their influ- 
ence for good or for evil is as lingering as the 
rays of the setting sun. Around the home 
gather the human affections, and above it 
shines the ever-blessed Star that leads many 
to the eternal fountain of light and life. When 
we have a nation of homes we shall have a 
nation of patriots. 

The school is a veritable garden where the 
mind from the budding to the expansion of 
the blossom inhales the nurturing dews of in- 
struction and ripens into the fruit of useful- 
ness. There is no higher calling than that of 
a teacher of youth, for there is nothing so 
precious as the mind and the soul of a child. 
The power and influence of the press and the 
printed page are wonderful. They scatter the 
seeds of civilization over the face of the earth; 
yet the teacher plants the seeds of truth in the 
hearts of the children. His or hers is a noble 
part. The teachers instruct by example, by 
word, by act, by personality, and they are not 
only the builders of womanhood and manhood, 
but the true builders of the state. “ Mighty is 
the written word of God, but the word never 
conquered until it was made flesh,” and touched 
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us with that sympathetic touch of nature that 
makes us kin. 

The Church is a school for the developing 
of the spiritual nature of man. He is instructed 
in morals, and here the holiest aspirations and 
ideals of his being are awakened. The min- 
ister is a teacher in the broadest sense. His 
message stirs up the better and deeper elements 
of life. No society can be upheld in happiness, 
honor and comfort without the sentiment of 
religion, and all the great ages have been ages 
of strong religious belief in a superior intel- 
ligence. A worshiping people are not only an 
honest people but also a powerful people. 
They have learned life’s greatest lesson,—the 
lesson of devotion. Well has a great editor 
said in a great editorial to the public that “ our 
nation needs tools and pleasure and culture 
less than it needs a moral awakening.” We 
should step back to the social facts and forces 
that have made us great. This republic does 
not live in its gold and silver, its engines, its 
palaces, its philosophies; it does not live in its 
material greatness. No, it lives in a reverence 
for sacred things, in good morals, in refine- 
ment of conscience, in purity of judgment, in 
justice, in charity, in truth, and in belief in 
God and man. And if it does not live in these 
things, it does not live at all. 

The meeting of this organization for the ex- 
change of sentiments, of thoughts, and of 
methods on the important subject of public 
education is the herald of a better day that is 
to dawn. Never before have educators done 
so much for child life and culture as at the 
present. Lisping babes enter the temple of 
knowledge through the kindergarten, and the 
gateways of the five senses are opened for 
the entry of earth’s greatest blessings. The 
public schools have opened the doors of oppor- 
tunity for every youth, and in a very few years 
he can go forth into the world fitted to play 
a creditable part in the drama of existence. 
There are branches of the schools that train 
the hand to use the tool, that develop inventive 
genius, and give the mind breadth and scope 
in every field of endeavor. There are depart- 
ments where the young lady or gentleman can 
equip herself or himself for a business career. 
Technical schools have arisen, teaching us the 
application and use of electricity, which lead 
the mind out into the realm of discovery,— 
and who can prophesy what the result shall 
be? And the day is not far distant when the 
young will be instructed in the science of 
municipal management and the science of gov- 
ernment. 

The teacher who responds to the call of duty 
cannot expect rest in this world, for the school 
of life is never closed. Nature instructs us 
in her great university, and we read our les- 
sons from clod and starry scroll, from the 
things that touch upon us, from the epochs 
of the soul written upon the human page. We 
all matriculate in the school of hard work 
where hunger scourges us on, where the fear 
of old age inspires us to our greatest exer- 
tions. We strive for a competence for our- 
selves and our loved ones. We work for our 
daily bread, but what we get in return is char- 
acter, the preserving force of life and society. 

In honoring this convention with the futile 
words of welcome we honor our city. Your 
presence among us means more to us than it 
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can ever mean to you. You educators will 
sow seeds that will in days to come bring forth 
golden harvests, not only in Pittsburgh but 
also thoughout the state, and the nation. May 
your stay among us be pleasant and profitable, 
and when you depart and each and all shall 
go their separate ways may something gath- 
ered here become an evergreen in the wreath 
of memory. May the horizon of mind be in- 
creased and may many jewels be added to the 
immortal beadroll that beautifies humanity 
and glorifies the race. 


ADDRESS OF SUPT. SAMUEL HAMILTON, 


Dr. Samuel Hamilton, Superintendent of 
the Schools of Allegheny County, followed 
Mr. Irons in a forcible and eloquent address. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association: On behalf of 
the teachers and boards of education in the 
State of Allegheny, which includes both city 
and county, I bid you a most hearty welcome. 
Your presence here is a joy and an inspiration 
to us, and I trust that your stay in the city will 
be as pleasant to you as it is to us. As the 
inspiration of a great occasion lingers long 
after the event itself has become a matter of 
history, so the recollection of your presence 
and the inspiration, enthusiasm and uplift 
growing out of your attendance here will re- 
main long after you have taken your departure. 
The freedom of the city, the hospitality of its 
people and the friendship and wellwishes of 
its teachers are yours in fee simple, to have, 
to hold and to enjoy. Make yourself at home, 
enjoy yourself to the utmost in the pure air 
and clean smoke of the city and when you 
take your departure, be assured that the jo 
and the inspiration of your presence will 
remain. 

The State of Allegheny is justly famed far 


“and wide for the bustle of its people, the 


strenuousness of its life, and especially for 
the superiority of its material interests. In 
mills, factories, shops and banks possibly no 
section of equal size in the nation surpasses 
ours. In mines of coal, pools of oil, pockets 
of gas, rails of steel, bars of iron, sheets of 
tin, plates of glass, ropes of wire and blocks 
of armor the State of Allegheny challenges 
the admiration of the nation. They give work 
to thousands and are bringing a fair share of 
the dollars of the world to the doors of our 
homes, and making at least some of our people 
fat with the material things in life. This is 
beautifully expressed in a poem written by a 
native Pittsburgher: 


I am monarch of all the forges, 

I have solved the riddle of fire 

The amen of nature and the good of man 
Cometh at my desire. 

I search with the subtle soul of flame 

The heart of the hidden earth 

And from under my hammers the prophecies of 
The miracle years go forth. 

I am swart with the soot of chimneys 

I drip with the sweat of toil, 

I quell and quench the savage wastes 

And I charm the curse from the soil, 

I fling the bridges across the gulfs 

That separate us from the to be, 

And I build the roads of the bannered hosts 
Of crowned humanity. 
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The facts in this poem were true when 
Richard Realf wrote it forty years ago, and 
the passing years have only accentuated the 
truth of his statement for the supremacy of 
that day is not a tithe of what it is to-day. 
The tonnage passing through Pittsburgh an- 
nually is more than twice the combined ton- 
nage of New York, London, Hamburg, and 
Marseilles. This is a startling statement but 
as true as it is startling. And this one fact 
puts the whole story of our material greatness 
into one sentence. 

But as an educational center the State of 
Allegheny deserves more credit than it re- 
ceives. There are possibly few communities 
of equal size in the United States that possess 
such educational advantages and that have 
educational conditions better organized. In 
the number of schools of various types, in 
the skill and efficiency of the-teaching force, 
in the methods used, in the scholastic attain- 
ment and worth of the faculties in the higher 
institutions of learning, and in the character 
and range of the work done, the State of 
Allegheny invites investigation and challenges 
comparison with other great educational cen- 
ters. Dr. Davidson, the recently elected super- 
intendent of the schools of Pittsburgh, was 
not mistaken when he asserted that this is one 
of the most promising educational fields in 
the nation. Permit me to specify particularly. 

In Montessori schools the State of Alle- 
gheny leads the nation. It has three such 
schools, one more than any other community 
in the United States. In our kindergartens 
there are 207 teachers and some 6,000 pupils. 
In the elementary schools within our borders, 
including the county and the cities of Pitts- 
burgh and McKeesport, there are 139,301 pub- 
lic school pupils and 3,629 public school teach- 
ers. Of this number the county has about one 
half, the two cities, the other half. In addi- 
tion to this the parochial school system in the 
county includes 709 teachers and 36,588 pupils. 

In the high schools within the State of Alle- 
gheny there are 9,551 pupils under the instruc- 
tion of 419 teachers, carrying on almost every 
line of high school work. At the mid-year 
promotion at least 1500 additional pupils will be 
admitted. 

In such private secondary schools as the 
Pittsburgh Academy, East Liberty Academy, 
Curry College, Iron City College, Shadyside 
Academy, Allegheny Preparatory School and 
other secondary institutions there are no less 
than 2,693 pupils under 113 teachers. 

In the matter of higher education the State 
of Allegheny enjoys unusual opportunities. 
The following institutions are within its bor- 
ders. The University of Pittsburgh, The Car- 
negie Technical School, The Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, and the Duquesne University. 

If these institutions were grouped into one 
great school it would have a faculty of 558 
persons and an enrollment of 6,616 students. 
It should be noted in this connection that, 
while the Carnegie Technical School has a 
faculty of some 200 instructors and an enroll- 
ment of more than 3,000 students, not quite 
one-half of thecontemplated plant is com- 
pleted. 

In close proximity to the State of Allegheny, 
but not within it, are a number of higher insti- 
tutions of learning that serve this community 








and draw much of their patronage from it. 
These take rank with the best in any. locality. 
The following may be mentioned: Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College, Waynesburg Col- 
lege, Beaver College, Grove City College, 
Westminster College, Allegheny College and 
Thiel College. These institutions have a com- 
bined faculty of 140 instructors and an enroll- 
ment of 2,220 students. 

In the training o: teachers this community 
is exceptional. The Training School for 
Teachers supported by the city of Pittsburgh 
is the equal of any in the land. The Univer- 
sity maintains a training school for grade 
teachers and for special teachers. Three nor- 
mal training classes for teachers with a com- 
bined enrollment of possibly 400 are in opera- 
tion this year. 

The Carnegie Technical Schools train teach- 
ers for all lines of special and technical work. 
In addition to these institutions three great 
Normal Schools, Indiana, California and Slip- 
pery Rock, are located nearby, and draw much 
of their patronage from this community. 
These schools if consolidated would have a 
faculty of 113 persons and an enrollment of 
2,600 pupils. 

Any discussion of the educational advanta- 
ges of the State of Allegheny would be incom- 
plete without special mention of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology and the Carnegie 
Libraries. The Institute of Technology affords 
opportunity for all lines of general and tech- 
nical study and is the equal, and in some 
special features the superior of any similar 
institution in the nation. 

Within the State of Allegheny there are six 
great Carnegie Libraries with numerous bran- 
ches in many parts of the city and county. 
Some of these libraries have a plan by which 
any school district may be supplied with any 
number of books required. The local princi- 
pal makes the requisition and the library for- 
wards the books to be kept for a given period. 
In addition there are many school libraries and 
public libraries in the local towns. Our advan- 
tages in this respect are unusual. Indeed it 
would be difficult to find any other community 
of equal size better provided with library 
facilities. 

From these facts and figures compiled with 
great care, the visitor will see the State of 
Allegheny ought to be almost as famous for 
its schools as for its mills. It should at least 
have more credit as an educational center than 
it receives when compared with its industrial 
supremacy. For intelligence is better than 
industry; wisdom is better than wealth; cul- 
ture is better than cash; manhood is better 
than money; brains are better than boilers; 
and minds are indefinitely better than mills. 
The fact is that in every community the 
school really stands back of the mill. Every 
mill, shop, and factory began with an idea. 
By thought that idea developed into a plan, 
and then through mind-directed effort it 
materialized into an actuality with physical 
form and physical characteristics. In point of 
time, then, the teacher must precede the engi- 
neer and the immaterial thought take prece- 
dence over the material thing. This is a mag- 
nificient hall; but it is only the idea of an 
architect worked out in form, color and artis- 
tic decoration. There across the ravine is a 
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beautiful park clad in garments of winter; but 
that park differs from a farm only in the fact 
that it is an idea of the landscape gardener, 
expressed in terms of drives, groves, hedges, 
trees and lakes. Yonder is a great mill, with 
its swinging cranes, its smoking stacks and its 
thumping hammers; but that mill is only the 
thought of the engineer, operating in harness 
of steam and steel. The logic is apparent. 
Clear-eyed thought becomes visible in material 
things. The thinker must precede the worker, 
and the immaterial thought by mind-directed 
effort may finally assume form in a material 
thing. Thus the school which trains the 
thinker paves the way for superiority in mate- 
rial things. Berton Braley in The Thinker has 
put his thought into verse: 


Back of the beating hammer 

By which the steel is wrought, 
Back of the workshop’s clamor 
The seeker may find the thought. 
The thought that is ever master 
Of iron and steam and steel, 
That rises above disaster 

And tramples it under heel! 


The drudge may fret and tinker, 
Or labor with lusty blows, 

But back of him stand the Thinker, 
The clear-eyed man who knows; 
For into each plow and saber 

Each piece and part and whole, 
Must go the brains of labor, 
Which gives the work a soul! 


Back of the motor’s humming, 

Back of the belts that sing, 

Back of the hammer’s drumming, 
Back of the cranes that swing, 
There is the eye that scans them, 
Watching through stress and strain, 
There is the mind that plans them— 
Back of the brawn, the Brain! 


Might of the roaring boiler, 

Force of the engine’s thrust, 

Strength of the sweating toiler, 

Greatly in these we trust, 

But back of them stands the Schemer, 
The Thinker who drives things through 
Back of the job—the Dreamer, 


Who’s making the dream come true! 

The school develops “the clear-eyed man 
who knows,” and he stands back of the mill, 
the shop, the factory, the big interests and all 
superior industrial conditions. The potter’s 
vase is a thing of beauty, but not more deserv- 
ing of honor than the hand that formed it. 

The State of Allegheny has obtained some 
notoriety on certain occasions because of the 
foolish ‘conduct of some of its millionaires. 
But all are not of that type. Generally speak- 
ing they are men who are absolutely sane in all 
matters of conduct,—men whose home life is 
ideal, and who stand for the highest type of 
moral and Christian character. Where one 
has brought reproach to Pittsburgh, a score 
could be named who would be a credit to any 
community. 

But aside from our leaders in iron and steel, 
in industry and finance, there are a few noted 
names forever linked with Pittsburgh and 
these names should be known by all. In the 
time allotted for this address it will not be 
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possible to do more than name some of these 
notables : 

General Arthur Saint Clair, the noted Scotch 
patriot who rendered his adopted country such 
distinguished service in many ways, and whose 
old age was spent in obscurity, possibly in 
poverty, lies buried in a cemetery at Greens- 


urg. 

Albert Gallatin, who was practically a Pitts- 
burgh man, rendered distinguished service in 
the early history of the nation. As chief dip- 
lomat on the part of the United States in nego- 
tiating the treaty of Ghent, which closed the 
war of 1812, his name is forever linked with 
the history of two nations. 

James G. Blaine, the Plumed Knight, the 
idol of his party, the most fascinating charac- 
ter in American life in his day,—orator,-states- 
man, author and diplomat,—was born in 
Brownsville.  - 

Dr. Jonas R. McClintock, thrice mayor of 
Pittsburgh, was a state senator in 1856. As 
chairman of the Senate Committee on educa- 
tion, he was mainly responsible for creating 
county supervision of schools in this State. 
The measure had a majority of but one vote in 
the Senate. He cast that vote. 

Stephen Collins Foster’s songs are better 
known, better loved and more universally sung 
than those of any other American song writer. 

Margaret Deland, whose literary fame is 
nation-wide, and who was nominated recently 
for a position in the Hall of Fame in Chicago, 
was born in Pittsburgh. Some of the poetry 
of Richard Realf is of unusual merit and ranks 
with the best. 

When Ethelbert Nevin lost his voice at four- 
teen, the nation lost a very promising vocalist. 
But melody was in his soul and it sang itself 
into those great compositions that make the 
name of Nevin famous in the musical world. 

Pittsburgh through the genius of John 
Brashear has contributed more to the study of 
the heavens and to make the science of As- 
tronomy popular than any other city in the 
nation. Next to the name of Edison and Mar- 
coni no other is so prominent in the electrical 
world as that of George Westinghouse. When 
Russia and Japan were about to partition Man- 
churia, as hungry wolves would divide a fat 
sheep, it was the skillful diplomacy of Phil- 
ander Knox that prevented it. One of the 
best biographies of Oliver Cromwell is that 
of Samuel Harden Church, a Pittsburgh busi- 
ness man. In a particular field of science 
Chancellor Holland is one of the world’s 
authorities. The publications of the late Pro- 
fessor Gilson of the Pittsburgh High School 
on the science of Geology, constitute an im- 
portant contribution to the subject. Recently 
a fine course in Elementary Science has been 
prepared by a number of the members of the 
present faculty of that school. These names 
bring no reproach but shine as stars in a fir- 
mament that is nation wide. 

During the past fifty years the State of 
Allegheny has been the center for the author- 
ship of some of the noted text-books on public 
school arithmetic for the children of the nation. 
Rev. Joseph Stockton, a former principal of 
the Pittsburgh Academy, now the University 
of Pittsburgh, wrote the Western Calculator. 
This was probably the most widely used text- 
book in arithmetic of its day. Later Philotus 
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Dean, principal of the Pittsburgh High School, 
wrote a series of standard text-books that bear 
his name. Still later Chancellor Goff, of the 
‘Western University, wrote Goff’s series of 
text-books on arithmetic: For years those 
books were widely used and made the name of 
Goff famous in many localities. Today First 
Steps in Numberland by Miss Ada Van Stone 
Harris, of the Pittsburgh Training School for 
Teachers, is extensively used in the primary 
schools of the nation. 

Likewise in the department of English 
Grammar Pittsburgh has been the home of 
some noted authors. Forty years ago Burtt’s 
Grammar was a recognized text. And even 
today it is often consulted on technical mat- 
ters. Covell’s English Grammar, once widely 
used, was written by T. L. Covell, a former 
member of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, and a principal of a school in 
Allegheny. Today Pittsburgh is the home of 
the authors of two of our leading text-books on 
this subject. Steps in English was written by 
two Pittsburgh school masters collaborating 
with Associate Superintendent of Schools, John 
Morrow, who is also the author of an excellent 
little book on language. The other series to 
which I refer is known as Guide Books to 
English. These texts were written by Miss 
Ada Van Stone Harris in collaboration with 
the late C. B. Gilbert. To these names must 
be added that of Principal Hammond, of the 
city schools, who has prepared an excellent 
book on the teaching of English, and Profes- 
sor-Blaisdell, joint author of Steps in English, 
and author of the work on Rhetoric. 

Hon. H. I. Gourley, one mayor of Pitts- 
burgh, wrote a Spelling Book that was exten- 
sively used. He was also the compiler and 
editor of a series of readers. In their day 
these books were regarded as among the best. 
To these notable names may be added that of 
Dean Carhart, author of a series of texts in 
the higher mathematics, and that of Dr. Albert 
E. Maltby, of Slippery Rock, whose recent 
book on Civics is a standard text for second- 
ary schools. 

In the department of Psychology and Meth- 
ods the State of Allegheny has not been a 
barren field. The Psychology of the Will, 
written by the late Dr. Richey, once a teacher 
in the Tarentum High School, is a most schol- 
arly text on that subject. The Educational 
Process by Arthur Cary Fleshman, formerly 
of Slippery Rock Normal, is a notable contri- 
bution to the theory of education. This list 
of names would be incomplete without that of 
Dr. George W. Gerwig, the author of The 
Short Story, a work that is not only a literary 
gem in itself but also a fine discussion of a 
literary theme. 

Possibly no university in the nation has a 
larger percentage of distinguished scholars and 
specialists in its faculty than that of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. It was my purpose to 
name the authors in this faculty and the con- 
tributions they have made to educational and 
scientific thought through books and other pub- 
lications. But when I obtained the list I found 
it would be impossible even to name the 
authors and their contributions. The list is 
too long. Suffice it to say that forty-one 
noted scholars, members of the faculty of that 
Institution, have made their contributions to 





the world’s thought on educational and scien- 
tific subjects in seventy-six books or other 
publications. 

A similar condition was found in trying to 
set forth the splendid contribution to the 
world’s thought on scientific and technical sub- 
jects by the members of the faculty of the 
Technical Schools. This great institution con- 
tains many noted scholars and thinkers whose 
investigations have greatly enriched the scien- 
tific and technical thought of the world. Like 
those from the University of Pittsburgh, a full 
list of authors and their works would look like 
a catalogue for a library. It is enough to say 
that many distinguished scholars and investi- 
gators have made the world their debtors 
through their books and publications. 

We make iron, steel and glass in this great 
industrial center; but the best thing we pro- 
duce is men. And the banker with his banks, 
the millionaire with his money, the manufac- 
turer with his mills, and the captain of indus- 
try with his plants are willing at all times to 
bow their acknowledgments to the modest little 
teacher who puts her vitality, her life, her very 
soul into this supreme work of developing 
men. We are justly proud of our mills, our 
factories and our shops; but we are not afraid 
to be judged by the prevailing type of man- 
hood produced in the State of Allegheny, nor 
by the schools that produce it, or the teachers 
who pour out their life in the work. 

In conclusion, I again bid you a most hearty 
welcome, and on behalf of our teachers ex- 
press the hope that when you leave the city 
it will be with a desire to return on some 
future occasion. It is said that in building the 
Mosque of St. Sophia five hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era, a small quantity of 
musk was used in the mortar in one of the 
rooms, and today, after twenty-five centuries 
have taken flight into the dimly remembered 
past, the traveler may still detect the odor of 
that musk. So when you have returned to 
your homes and accustomed duties, be assured 
that the inspiration of your presence will re- 
main as a fragrant odor to remind us of this 
day and your visit. 


RESPONSES TO WELCOME. 


President Harman expressed his sympa- 
thy and regret at the inability of Superin- 
tendent Coughlin to be present because of 
illness, and introduced very cordially Prof. 
J. P. Breidinger, principal of the Wilkes- 
Barre High School as his representative on 
this occasion. Mr. Breidinger spoke as fol- 
lows in response to the welcome of Pitts- 
burgh: 

Mr. President and Members of the State 
Educational Association: I am sure that every 
one here regrets the absence of Supt. James 
M. Coughlin, who had been selected to respond 
to these addresses of welcome. Supt. Coughlin 
has not been very well during the past few 
weeks, and felt that the long journey to your 
city at this time should not be undertaken. 
We feel at home that the exercise of special 
care at this time will soon enable him to take 
his place again in the ranks of the leaders of 
educational effort in our state. 

As I understand, I was selected by the Ex- 
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ecutive Committee at their meeting this morn- 
ing to take the place on the program assigned 
to Supt. Coughlin. I wish to assure you that 
the task assigned by your Committee is indeed 
a pleasant one. Those of us from the eastern 
part of the State, belonging to this Associa- 
tion have from time to time learned to know 
and appreciate your men of the West, and 
have always been deeply impressed by their 
active interest in the educational affairs of the 
whole State. We have often entertained the 
wish that the invitation to hold the annual 
meeting in this city would appeal to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and now all are satisfied 
that this selection was made. 

We had understood only in part the educa- 
tional advantages, the historical setting, and 
the opportunities offered by the halls of this 
University and the adjoining buildings for 
this great meeting. 

We of the Departments have already been 
here for a short time, and are particularly im- 
pressed with the general program for the dis- 
cussions of the week,—“ Efficiency-”—Effi- 
ciency in Cultural Training, Efficiency in Vo- 
cational Training, and Efficiency in Moral 
Training. Educational progress has made such 
rapid strides in the past few years that it 
seems as though we were halting for a time, 
to balance up affairs, to find whether we are 
getting the best from these newer ideas that 
have been seized upon too rapidly—possibly, 
and questioning ourselves as to the efficient 
solution of the growing problems. 

I wish to assure these gentlemen that we 
do indeed appreciate the welcome that has 
been extended to us. Your representatives 
promised us the largest enrollment that the 
State Association has ever had. Your prom- 
ise has been fulfilled, for I have information 
that the enrollment is near the 10,000 mark. 

Your surroundings are ideal; the program 
is opportune; able men are here to discuss the 
various subjects assigned them; and I predict 
that the influence of this meeting will be the 
most widespread and beneficial in the history 
of this Association. 

We gladly accept your hospitality. We have 
broken bread with you; we have eaten salt 
with you; and we feel at home among you. 


ADDRESS OF DR. MCCASKEY, 


President Harman: At a meeting of the 
Executive Committee we realized that our 
dear Dr. McCaskey, for so many years 
Secretary of this Association, was present 
at the convention held here in 1855. Now, 
that does not say that he is getting old! 
We feel sure you would like to hear from 
him—as we always do. When I say you, 
I am speaking more particularly to the 
ladies and gentlemen who may not be ac- 
customed to attending the State Conven- 
tion. We know how to appreciate Dr. Mc- 
Caskey. There are thousands of boys who 
know how, thousands of them, and we want 
to assure him that his old friends here know 
how to do the same. Will he say something 
to us before we close this part of our pro- 
gramme? 

Dr. M. found it too dark on the stage 
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to read what he had written, there being no 
light at the reading desk. “Let me try it,” 
said Dr. Hamilton, coming forward with 
prompt good nature, always ready to lend 
a strong hand, and he read as follows: 


This Association was organized at Harris- 
burg in December, 1852, with Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes as president and James G. Barnwell 
secretary. It met in Pittsburgh in 1853, just 
sixty years ago, and of those in attendance at 
that meeting Mr. Barnwell, of Philadelphia, 
is probably the last surviving member. We 
had then no superintendents of schools, no 
normal schools, no teachers’ institutes, and 
less than a half dozen high schools. These 
and other matters of live interest were sub- 
jects discussed here by the earnest few who saw 
visions and dreamed dreams, the pioneer 
school men of that era which ushered in the 
dawn of_a great awakening in our school 
affairs. Eighteen years had gone since Thad- 
deus Stevens saved from repeal, against what 
seemed hopeless odds, the law framed by 
Samuel Breck and passed almost without op- 
position by the Legislature of 1834. Fifteen 
years had passed since Thomas H. Burrowes 
left the office of Secretary of State after or- 
ganizing the system of Common Schools under 
the Breck law, amended and made into a 
working statute mainly by himself. While 
visiting all parts of the State in this work of 
organization this earnest man had been fired 
with the noble purpose of devoting the ener- 
gies of his strong life to the cause of general 
education. This he did with such wisdom and 
discretion that ever after, until the time of his 
death in 1871, he was universally regarded as 
the Nestor of the educational councils of 
Pennsylvania, tho’ he never taught school for 
a day in his life. He organized the system, he 
founded the Pennsylvania School Journal, he 
wrote the Normal School law, he organized 
the system of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, and 
he renewed the life of Pennsylvania State 
College in 1869 when it was about to close its 
doors. Always, therefore, he looms up as the 
largest figure on our educational horizon. 

The figures of the census from 1860 to 1910, 
for many of the towns of Pennsylvania as well 
as for the State at large, show an amazing in- 
crease in population as in material interests. 
The contrast between those of 1855 and 1913 
would be still greater. In 1860 in Pennsyl- 
vania we had nearly three millions of people 
(2,906,215); in 1910, fifty years later, more 
than seven and a half millions (7,665,111). 
The city of Pittsburgh in 1860 had 49,217 re- 
ported in the census; thirty years later 343,904, 
and twenty years thereafter (in 1910) more 
than half a million (533,905). Who will guess 
at your population sixty years hence, in 1973? 
Harrisburg in 1860 had 13,405, and 64,186 in 
1910; Lancaster in 1860 had 17,603, and fifty 
years later 47,227; Philadelphia over half a 
million in 1860 (565,529); thirty years later, 
in 1890, over a million (1,046,964) ; and in 1910, 
more than one and a half millions (1,549,008). 

These figures are eloquent; but there is no 
time for comment upon them, further than to 
say that there were no more people in Pitts- 
burgh, when we met here in 1855, than we 
have to-day in Lancaster. To put the facts in 
more striking form: While Lancaster and 
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Philadelphia have nearly trebled their popu- 
lation in these sixty years, and Harrisburg has 
multiplied by five—Pittsburgh multiplies by 
eleven. But you have the rivers out here and 
the railroads, the boats and the barges, the 
raw material without limit for your furnaces 
and forges and other industries. You have 
the inventive genius that seems equal to every 
demand upon it, and the daring enterprise 
that is Napoleonic. And so “the smoke of 
your torment,” as of your triumph, “goes up 
night and day forever.” 

The influence of this Association has been 
all-important in directing the work and shap- 
ing the policy of our public schools. I look 
back through sixty years to its earliest meet- 
ings when but a hundred or two of our best 
teachers and schoolmen were enrolled or pres- 
ent at these sessions. Last year the enroll- 
ment exceeded six thousand; this year, I am 
told, it will go beyond ten thousand. There 
are now nearly forty thousand (37,956) teach- 
ers in the public schools of Pennsylvania. 
How many will there be when our population 
—which in the last sixty years has increased 
from less than three millions to more than 
seven and a half millions—shall have gone 
forward to nearly twenty millions? We have 
our record of the past sixty years carefully 
preserved and easy of access, in the sixty and 
more volumes of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal. What will be the grand record year 
by year, through the next sixty years of this 
most influential and most important organiza- 
tion in the Commonwealth? How many of 
the rural schools will then have the Home 
of the Teacher and his family as much a part 
of the property of the school district as is the 
school house itself? and as well known in the 
community as the parsonage of the clergy- 
man in his religious work? Then for our vil- 
lages and boroughs and smaller cities the Cur- 
few Law will be as widely known and enforced 
as the compulsory school law—in the moral 
and intellectual conservation of childhood. 
This way lies progress. 

Four meetings of the Association have been 
held in Pittsburgh, those of 1853, 1855, 1873 
and 1902, with the fifth now in session. Dur- 
ing these sixty years Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County have at intervals had eight good men 
in the presidency at its annual session. These 
have been James Thompson, Andrew Burtt, 
George J. Luckey, James P. Andrews, John 
Morrow, Samuel Hamilton, Samuel Andrews 
and J. B. Richey. 

The first meeting it was my good fortune to 
attend was that of August, 1855—fifty-eight 
years ago. Of the 143 members enrolled forty 
were from Pittsburgh and Allegheny county, 
and twenty from Lancaster. From Pittsburgh 
we had James Thompson, Robert Curry, An- 
drew Burtt, John Logan, L. H. Eaton, J. L. 
McKown, who had just. been elected principal 
of the newly-organized high school, and 
others, including twenty-three ladies; and from 
Lancaster, Thomas H. Burrowes, J. P. Wicker- 
sham, Wm. V. Davis, principal of our high 
school there which had been opened in 1840, 
and President of the Association; Amos Row, 
the treasurer; Ezer Lamborn and others, in- 
cluding a half-dozen ladies. One of the most 
active and useful men in the convention was 
A. M. Gow, of Washington county, chairman 
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of the executive committee. - The sessions were 
held in the Third Ward school building. They 
did not attract large audiences. It was “a 
day of small things” in numbers, but great 
in results. Since 1855 I have spent fifty good 
years with the boys in the high school of 
Lancaster, resigning in 1906. Though nearly 
all the men and women of those early days 
have gone over “to the majority,“ I am not 
old, and would still enjoy with keenest zest 
the life of the school room. 

The “ Monongahela” and the “ St. Charles “ 
were your leading hotels sixty years ago. We 
stopped at the “St. Charles.” The plans for 
the Hotel Schenley were not yet out of the 
hands of the architect. The reincarnation of 
Aladdin in the person of Andrew Carnegie 
had not yet taken place. Mr. C. was then a 
live youth who had little thought of scattering 
four hundred millions during the next sixty 
years in benefactions to humanity, much of it 
in Pittsburgh—and enough money left within 
reach to buy up one or two well-equipped 
towns of fifty or a hundred thousand people 
each, if any such should strike his fancy. Your 
gifted townsman, Stephen Collins Foster, was 
at that time gladdening the ear and the heart 
of humanity, enriching the world with his 
charming folk-songs that will never die out of 
the memory and the love of men. “My 
Kentucky Home” and “’Way. Down Upon 
the Swanee River” were new in those far-off 
days. We boys sang them with enthusiasm. 

I seem to have lived long when I think that, 
like Mr. Barnwell of the meeting of 1853, I 
am probably the only member left of the meet- 
ing of 1855—and when I think, too, that the 
world has moved on farther in these sixty 
years than in the three hundred years before 
them. It has been to me a glad life full of 
all blessed conditions. HowI thank God that I 
was ever born into it as I have knownit! And 
the sense of gratitude I have towards my par- 
ents to whom I owe this vast obligation must 
deepen and strengthen through the eternities. 
The greatest privilege of time is that of worthy 
parenthood. The greatest gift of time is to 
be well-born and to begin well in this primary 
school of life the way of life eternal. Oh, 
men and women of the childless homes of 
America, who ought to be parents and are not, 
you know not what you do in denying life, 
with its endless possibilities, to the children 
that might be born to you! When I think of 
all I would have missed, had my parents been 
such as you, the thought comes with stunning 
force, and I cannot forbear this appeal for the 
children who ought to have their chance of 
Eternal Life. 

I have talked too long. We thank Mr. 
Irons, who speaks for himself and for His 
Honor the Mayor, and Superintendent Hamil- 
ton for this generous welcome. We gladly 
accept the splendid hospitality of the great 
City of Pittsburgh and of Allegheny County. 
The recent currency legislation at Washington 
provides for twelve regional banks. Pittsburgh 
wants one of them, ought to have it, and, if 
this Association had the final word, you would 
get it. 

And so these sixty years have gone with 
memorable record. Who of us will be here 
sixty years hence to tell, in 1973, the story 
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of this Pittsburgh meeting, and of the new 
sixty years that begin with the passing hour? 


The High School Orchestra enlivened 
the programme with music that everybody 
enjoyed, after which President Harman 
made his inaugural address. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


In the Prospectus of this Convention, issued 
several weeks ago, attention was called to the 
aims and purposes of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, as recited in Article 
II of its Constitution. A casual study of that 
Act will reveal the fact that there are two 
general purposes for which the Association 
was organized by that band of earnest, self- 
sacrificing school men, nearly two generations 
ago. 

One aim was the advancement of all the 
school interests of the Commonwealth—public 
and private—from the lowest primary to col- 
lege and university. Not the interests of the 
children alone, but also the teachers into whose 
keeping the children are committed. A cur- 
sory inspection of the minutes of the Asso- 
ciation gives abundant evidence that the ma- 
terial interests of the schools have always re- 
ceived due consideration. 

Promptly upon its organization, the State 
Educational Association went on record for 
teachers’ pensions and upon six different occa- 
sions urged the enactment of a pension law 
upon the legislature; urged the legislature to 
pay the expense of county institutes; to pro- 
vide for county superintendents; to increase 
the minimum school term from three to six 
months. The campaign for increased length 
of term was kept up and the legislature ap- 
pealed to in 1867-92-97 and 1910, until we now 
have seven months’ minimum An improved 
status for county superintendents and _ insti- 
tutes was secured by 1860. Normal Schools 
and a State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, apart and distinct from the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, were asked for in 1853. 
Petitions for additional Normal Schools were 
framed in subsequent years until 1908, when 
the Association went on record for the pur- 
chase outright of all such schools by the State. 
Compulsory education laws were sought in 
1854-59-60-73-84 and 1903, resulting in the 
passage of the present statutes on this question. 
The Association early went after a State ap- 
propriation, insisting on the need of $600,000 
in 1867 and in later years urging larger and 
larger amounts, until now the State of Penn- 
sylvania makes the largest appropriation for 
public schools of any State of the Union. In 
1874 resolutions were adopted declaring in 
favor of uniform text-books. The establish- 
ment of high schools was endorsed in 1877, 
and in 1896-97 township and district high 
schools were recommended. As far back as 
1882, a revision of the school laws was agi- 
tated, leading up to our present School Code, 
which was given the earnest support of the 
Association in 1908-09-10. In 1888 free text- 
books were advocated. Provision for increased 
salaries of teachers was endorsed in 1889 and 
a minimum salary of $30 was urged in 1892; 
$35 in 1902, and $45 in 1912. Movements for 
free summer schools for teachers in 1902, and 
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a Tenure of Office Act in 1906 were recom- 
mended. Without a doubt, the Association, by 
taking the initiative in some instances and by 
its support of measures proposed by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and other 
friends of education, has carried out its pur- 
pose of advancing the interests of the schools 
and of the teachers who instruct in them. 

The second general aim of the founders of 
the Association is to elevate the teacher’s vo- 
cation to that of a profession, as indicated by 
the following extract: “to foster proper edu- 
cational ideals; to give trend to progressive 
educational movements; to stimulate an appre- 
ciation of the responsibilities and opportunities 
of the profession of teaching; to maintain for 
the teaching profession its true place in the 
world’s work; to promote fellowship and fra- 
ternal feeling among teachers.” 

Turning once more to an examination of 
the records of past meetings, we shall find that 
the high professional and ethical standards set 
by the founders of the Association have been 
maintained by their successors in an unex- 
celled series of programs, debates and resolu- 
tions. Indeed, a criticism of the Association 
in recent years has been that its work is too 
professional, and that the material interests 
of those who constitute its membership have 
been neglected. Whether there is reason for 
the criticism or not, there can be no question 
that the high ideals of the founders of the 
Association must always be maintained and 
the chief purpose of our organization must 
continue to be that of setting high standards 
for the most modern methods of attaining re- 
sults, a thorough preparation of the teaching 
force, and an exalted estimate of the charac- 
ter of our work. 

A year’s rather careful study of what the 
Association has stood for and accomplished in 
the past, together with some facts that I have 
gathered, and my faith in the mission of the 
Association for the future, lead me to make 
a few suggestions that I believe may be worth 
while our consideration to-day. am con- 
vinced that we should have a large permanent 
membership, chiefly for three reasons: 

First—For the sake of the teaching force 
itself. The great body of teachers and many 
superintendents and principals, college and 
normal school professors have no professional 
guild. They may have local organizations or 
societies but no great professional body in 
which they are interested nor to which they 
owe allegiance. All other professions have 
their state and national associations where the 
vital questions of their particular vocation are 
discussed and where their best modes of prac- 
tice receive sanction. To most teachers the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Association is 
merely a name, an organization to which they 
pay a fee occasionally when it holds its meet- 
ing in their vicinity or when a special effort is 
made to secure their membership. I repeat 
that a permanent enrollment is desirable for 
the sake of the teacher who fails to recognize 
that he belongs to a great body of professional 
men and women whose work is second only 
to that of those who promulgate from the “ sa- 
cred desk” the precepts of the Great Teacher. 

Second.—A large permanent membership is 
needed for the best interests of the schools 
generally. Never before have so many de- 
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mands been made upon the schools—demands 
for efficiency, mental, moral, physical, social, 
industrial. “As the agencies for incidental 
and informal education become incapable for 
training men for their complex environment, 
society, becoming increasingly self-conscious, 
gathers up the neglected functions and assigns 
them to the school. As church and family life 
ceases to keep pace with the moral demands 
of our intricate social life, the problem of 
moral education becomes conspicuous in the 
schools. As the work and play of the chil- 
dren under the conditions of city life become 
restricted so as to deprive them of robust 
physical activities in the fresh air and sun- 


shine, the school is called upon to combat the’ 


danger with systematic physical training. As 
factory and shop employment becomes special- 
ized and scientific, and the system of appren- 
ticeship fails to make good workmen, the obli- 
gation to train efficient employees is thrust 
upon the schools.” 

But the school “cannot make brick without 
straw” and so it “must come back” at the 
community with certain “demands” also. Give 
us a less number of pupils to the teacher; give 
us medical inspectors, school nurses, gymna- 
siums and physical directors; give us shops 
and tools and kitchens and sewing rooms; give 
us night schools, continuation schools, play- 
grounds, school gardens, lecture rooms and 
equipment; give us more time to complete our 
work and more means to carry it on. 

When the teachers of this Commonwealth 
form one great, united body, known for its 
devotion to the school interests of the State, 
they will exert an influence in their communi- 
ties and upon legislators that they never im- 
agined they could exercise. What would re- 
quire a generation to accomplish working 
individually may be done in a decade when 
backed by an organization of 30,000 or more 
and the fruitage of a decade of individual 
effort may be garnered in a year by the right 
kind of co-operation. A teacher standing alone 
is sometimes timid about demanding what she 
knows the school needs or defending a prin- 
ciple or practice that has the sanction of lead- 
ing educators and the best usage, but backed 
by her local organization which in turn has 
the support of a great State Association, she 
is ready with wit and argument to debate the 
points at issue. 

Third—tThe Association needs this perma- 
nent enrollment for its own work. When we 
recall what it has been able to accomplish with 
as low as one per cent. of the teachers of the 
State enrolled, what could it not have done 
with practically the whole body of teachers 
co-operating? The Association needs not only 
the money that would come to it through large 
enrollment, but it needs the prestige of num- 
bers in its campaigns for better things. Then, 
too, there is a certain inspiration that arises 
from large enrollment that gives the members 
a hope of accomplishing ends that could not 
be done with meager numbers. 

The Constitution provides for a Field Secre- 
tary. I believe that the time has come for 
the permanent employment of such an officer. 
He should have specially good business and 
executive qualities and be able to command 
the esteem and confidence of the teaching 
body of the State. He should conduct the 
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affairs of the Association under the direction 
of the Executive Committee, but should not 
be handicapped by too much dictation. He 
would visit present county and local associa- 
tions and organize others wherever it may 
possible to do so. In view of the fact that the 
growth of the Association in membership and 
departments has greatly increased the duties 
of its officers, the Field Sar gy! should as- 
sume the burden of all details, thus enabling 
the President and Executive Committee to 
plan the real professional and practical work 
of the Association. 

In order that there may be communication 
between the Association and its members, 
throughout the year, I believe that the Field 
Secretary, under the direction of the Execu- 
tive Committee, should issue bulletins from 
time to time containing possibly the proceed- 
ings of the Convention; questions for discus- 
sion submitted by the Educational Council; 
information regarding proposed legislation; 
latest notes of progressive lines of action in 
our own States and in others; proposed poli- 
cies of the Association, etc. 

Some such plan pursued would indicate to 
teachers that the Association is something 
more than an annual gathering that they hear 
of but once a year and then forget until they 
are asked to enroll. These bulletins would be 
constant reminders that they are members of 
a great organization that is constantly at work 
seeking to bring about desirable legislation, 
to arouse interest throughout the Common- 
wealth in matters that are vital to the schools 
and to elevate and dignify their profession. 

My next suggestion is that liberal expenses 
should be provided for the Educational Coun- 
cil, and that the Constitution should be so 
amended as to permit the payment of the per- 
sonal expenses of the members who attend 
the meetings of the Council. I regard the 
work of the Council as of the utmost impor- 
tance. It is a sort of educational clearing 
house and is charged with a consideration of 
all problems submitted to it by the Associa- 
tion. Article IX, Section I, of the Constitu- 
tion reads: “The Educational Council shall 
act as an educational advisory committee of 
the Association, consider problems referred to 
it by the Association; prosecute original peda- 
gogical investigations ; encourage needed legis- 
lation; stimulate interest in the National Edu- 
cation Association; co-operate with other edu- 
cational agencies; and annually report and 
recommend such action on educational propo- 
sitions as shall look toward definite progress.” 

Should there be an amalgamation of all local 
educational associations, as I trust there may 
be in the very near future, the Educational 
Council would receive and consider resolu- 
tions from various local bodies and could also 
furnish them matter for their consideration. 
Time was when there were no funds with 
which to carry on the legitimate work of the 
Association, but there is no excuse now for 
asking members to pay their personal ex- 
penses, who are willing to accept responsibility 
and to give time and labor for the accomplish- 
ment of work indicated in the Constitution 
and mapped out by the Association. 

A similar liberal policy should be pursued 
towards the Legislative Committee, probably 
the committee of largest responsibility in the 
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Association, if means were furnished it to 
carry out its purposes as outlined in the by- 
laws. Article II, Section 6, reads: “ The Leg- 
islative Committee shall consider all measures 
referred to it by the Association, together with 
such conditions as in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee require legislative action, and report to 
the Association the result of its deliberations. 
It shall also endeavor to secure the enactment 
into laws of such measures as are recom- 
mended by the Association for said purpose, 
and shall scrutinize all proposed school stat- 
utes brought before the legislature of the 
State.” 

These suggestions are the result of some in- 
vestigations and experience and of consider- 
able study, and are made with the sole purpose 
of meeting our obligations that have been 
greatly increased and somewhat changed by 
the large enrollments of the last three years. 
Permit me in closing to read an extract from 
a circular letter recently sent by the Executive 
Committee to the teachers of the State: “In 
past years, only a small per cent. of the teach- 
ers of the State enrolled. Last year, however, 
over 6,000 paid their annual dues. Our hope 
now is that each year the number will in- 
crease so that means and influence may be at 
our command to carry out in full the real aims 
and purposes of the Association. 

“The influence of a united body of intelli- 
gent men and women, numbering almost 40,000 
will be practically irresistible. What a power 
we would be in support of the Department of 
Public Instruction and the State Board of 
Education, and with what rapidity could we 
create sentiment in all our communities in 
favor of progressive school legislation! 

“Bear in mind that this is your Association 
as well as ours. We are simply this year’s 
officers anxiously planning and earnestly work- 
ing to make the Association a means not only 
of advancing the material interests of the 
schools and of those who conduct them, by 
arousing sentiment in favor of first-class 
schools, longer terms, higher salaries and pro- 
fessional recognition, but a means also of pro- 
moting a true professional spirit and of giving 
clearer conceptions of the dignity and impor- 
tance of the teacher’s work.” 


Mr. F. E. Downes: The suggestions in 
President Harman’s paper should not be 
passed over lightly, and I move that they 
be considered by the new Executive Com- 
mittee thoroughly, and be acted upon by 
that Committee as they think proper. I 
think I am speaking with becoming mod- 
esty, as I am not a member of that Com- 
mittee. 

This motion was seconded and approved 
by the Association. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND GUIDANCE, 


The general subject for consideration at 
this session, as announced on the programme 
was “Vocational Training and Guidance.” 
The first speaker was Mr. James S. Hiatt, 
Secretary of the Public Education Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, on 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FOR THE WORKER, NOT 
THE WORK. 


Instead of being the simple act it appears, 
the driving of a trolley car is one of the most 
difficult tasks of modernindustry. Aside from 
fatigue, hours of labor, and outside condi- 
tions, it is evident that there is a peculiar 
quality of mind necessary to keep the atten- 
tion constant, to resist distractions, and to 
enable the motorman to foresee the possible 
movements of constantly crossing and re- 
crossing streams of pedestrians, drivers and 
motor vehicles, and to make a continuous cal- 
culation as to the relation of the car to these 


‘objects in a given length of time. 


It has only been in recent months, however, 
that any careful study of the type of mind 
needed for the motorman’s job has been made. 
A year ago in one metropolitan center there 
were more than 50,000 street car accidents, and 
the Rapid Transit system of that city paid 
more than 13 per cent. of its gross income for 
accident indemnity. 

After trying by every possible mechanical 
means to avoid accidents, after spending huge 
sums of money on safety devices with but 
trifling results, the heads of the company at 
last thought of turning their attention to the 
men who had their cars in charge. They be- 
gan to consider the defender rather than the 
fender. The services of Professor Munster- 
berg of Harvard were therefore secured to 
study the minds of the men at work. After 
various experiments he was able to invent a 
test by which he could pick out the type of 
men who would be likely to make good mo- 
tormen, to “ make their time” and yet to safe- 
guard the lives in their keeping. Applying 
these tests has shown that more than 25 per 
cent. of the men now employed are wholly in- 
capable of the type of mental activity nec- 
essary. 

A similar study of the mind of the producer 
has been made by a large industrial establish- 
ment manufacturing steel balls and ball bear- 
ings, where, after a careful test, 35 girls were 
taught to do in eight and one half hours what 
120 girls had formerly been able to do in ten 
and one half hours, and with much less mental 
strain, the accuracy of the work being in- 
creased 66 per cent. 

Dr. James E. Lough, of New York Univer- 
sity, by the simple method of card sorting 
known to all psychologic laboratories, has been 
able to tell with some degree of accuracy 
whether the applicant for a position in stenog- 
raphy will be able to make good. The Bell 
Telephone Company is now making use of 
similar tests in “trying out” the 23,000 girls 
in its employ. For years we have been accus- 
tomed to the sight, color and sound tests 
given to railway employees and to pilots of 
vessels, 

In these six occupations, then, some study 
has been made of the mental abilities of the 
employee in relation to the task to be under- 
taken. The Federal Industrial Census, how- 
ever, shows a list of some 9,326 occupations 
which are open for men and women, boys an 
girls. When we realize that more than a quar- 
ter of a million dollars will be the annual 
saving of the standardizing of one of these 
tests, we see its importance and yet the saving 
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in life and limb and in wasted effort, of time 
and energy, far outweighs the financial gain. 

To make such a careful analysis of each of 
the nine thousand occupations as would create 
feasible tests of efficiency would take years of 
the most careful scientific study and effort. 
Although the size of the task is appalling, the 
results would be of equal magnitude. And 
yet these studies would tend only to cut off 
unfit applicants for positions. They would 
have but little effect upon securing capable 
workmen. They may form a guard for the 
portals of industry, but not a guide to the 
paths of success. Industry will profit by dis- 
couraging its misfits, but those who are cast 
off will have gained no greater assurance of 
success in any other line. They will still be a 
drag upon society. Many of these workers 
may have spent years of time and much 
money and effort in the process of securing 
training for the industries in which they never 
can succeed. 

The Problem of Vocational Guidance— 
Four fundamental questions arise out of this 
situation : 

(1) “Why wait until the individual seeks 
a specific job before applying the test which 
may show his aptitude or lack of efficiency in 
this field of industry?” 

(2) “Why should the test be made only to 
show whether the individual shall fit this 
industry?” 

(3) “Why not apply the test before the 
time and money have been wasted in prepa- 
ration?” 

(4) “Why not pay as much attention to the 
fitness of the industry for the worker, as the 
fitness of the worker for the industry?” 

The solution of these problems, the choos- 
ing of the job for the man, not the man for 
the job, the fitting of the youth for and into 
his life career—this is vocational guidance. 

The motorman runs his car with his mind 
fully as much as with his hands, and the type 
of his mind can be ascertained long before he 
has spent years of unsuccessful effort in mas- 
tering his job, during which time he is a drag 
upon the company and a menace to the lives 
of the community. 

Vocational guidance should in reality be 
educational guidance. It is far more impor- 
tant to give the boy the right training for the 
line of industry in which he can make the 
greatest success than it is to place him in an 
immediate job. 

This task, so intimately connected with the 
growth of the individual and so vital as a goal 
and outlet for all the training given to the 
child is a new function of the commonwealth, 
if the state is to fulfill its mission. It is a task 
which cannot be done at one stroke, but must 
be such a careful feeling out of the capabili- 
ties of the child, “such an unearthing some- 
where beneath the irrepressible child surface 
of that which will point the way to what that 
child can do and do well in a work-a-day 
world,” as only the school with its constant 
observation and sympathetic daily contact can 
perform. ‘ 

Vocational guidance is not a new thing, but 
it must be handled in a new way. The school 
has always guided vocationally, though with- 
out intent. By tests and abstract examinations 
it has permitted the chosen few to go through 
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the portals into professional training. The 
others, its so-called failures, it has doomed to 
manual pursuits. 

The time was, not so long ago, when on the 
farm or in the village everyone was interested 
in the boy and his possibilities. Whatever he 
did was known. Industries were few and 
simple. If a boy made the best water-wheel 
or squirrel cage, he was destined to become 
a mechanic. The young orator was taught to 
look forward to the law. The young artist 
was known and encouraged. The bookworm 
was taught to look forward to the ministry or 
teaching. 

Under present conditions of modern life, 
when industry is divided into a thousand parts 
and when the home has lost its grip on or 
acquaintance with the boy, he is left to stumble 
and grope for himself. Less than 5 per cent. 
of the males in the nation are fitted by definite 
educational training for the occupation or vo- 
cation they eventually enter. 

Before he is 14 years of age, the law says 
that the boy is a ward of the state and must 
attend school. The day after he has passed 
his fourteenth birthday, he slips from the 
hands of the law and becomes an industrial 
unit, independent,—a man,—to face the free- 
dom, license and struggle of manhood in a 
complex, industrial community. 

To-day we permit our girls immediately 
after their fourteenth birthday to go out upon 
our streets and in our factories to sell to the 
highest bidder, often to a man whom we would 
not permit to deliver us a bottle of milk unless 
under the watchful eyes of the law, to sell to 
this man the most precious possession th 
have—their lives—in toil; and the Pennsyl- 
vania law is to-day so framed that although 
no child is supposed to get his working papers 
and be released from school unless a definite 
job is in sight, when the child gets a job and 
loses it, possibly within one, two or three 
weeks’ time, he can still retain his working 
papers and is free to live and loaf upon the 
streets and alleys, beyond the oversight of the 
educational authorities. 

The Waste of Youth—These youthful float- 
ers are, indeed, the most evident outcome of 
our present wasteful methods, both in educa- 
tion and in industry. We all know the condi- 
tions that confront us. We do not need to 
dwell upon them. More than six million boys 
and girls between 14 and 18 years of age are 
employed in various ways in this country. 
More than 70 per cent. of these child workers 
never got beyond the seventh grade in school. 
Less than 50 per cent. of them ever reached 
the sixth grade. In Philadelphia more than 42 
per cent. of her pupils between 14 and 16 years 
of age have left school and gone to work. 
More than 1,700 boys and girls each month in 
that city secure their working papers and are 
lost sight of by society. It is said that in New 
York there are 70,000 such shifting and shift- 
less youth, in Chicago 30,000, in Boston 12,000, 
and in smaller Milwaukee 6,000. 

One expert in the study of these conditions 
has made it a rule of thumb in average indus- 
trial cities of 20,000 and up, that one-eightieth 
of the total population will be found to be 
these 14 to 16 year old loafers or untrained 
workers. Pennsylvania is said to have over 
44,000 such children, more than all the New 
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England states put together, and more than 
all the Southern states combined, if we except 
North and South Carolina. 

But we are not interested in conditions 
alone. We know that 50 per cent. of our chil- 
dren drop out before completing the grammar 
grades, that they enter industry untrained, un- 
guided, unguarded, that they average not over 
four dollars per week while at work, that. they 
jump from job to job with consequent loss to 
the industry and to themselves, that by 18 they 
have reached their maximum wage, that by 30 
they begin to go down hill. What we need to 
consider to-day is not conditions but methods, 
not merely what are the failures of our pres- 
ent educational and industrial systems, but 
what is the way out. 

The Way Out—This is not merely the prob- 
lem of child labor. It is not alone the prob- 
lem of the success or failure of our industries. 
It is the problem of the conservation of our 
youth, of the making of the most effective 
manhood and womanhood of the citizenship 
of our Commonwealth. 

Since the remedy must be applied at the 
formative period of life, must not the task be 
assumed by that institution which has the 
closest and most vital relation with that form- 
ative period—the public school? 

This remedy in its broadest form, the proper 
social adjustment between the school and the 
job,—such training as will prepare the youth 
for industrial efficiency for the sake of the 
producer rather than the product—is Voca- 
tional Guidance. 

In this process of guidance three steps may 
possibly be suggested as having an important 
bearing: 

(1) The transform.tion of our present 
school system, particularly in the 7th and 8th 
grades, so that a broader experience of real 
life may be gained by our pupils. 

(2) The development of continuation 
schools, so that the creation of skill in a given 
industry and the getting of additional technical 
— from the school may go hand in 

and. 

(3) Direct guidance into specific industries 
of those who have had the definite preparation 
in our school system. 

The purpose of this entire change is to bring 
our schools into actual relation with life, and 
to accept the responsibility of the training of 
all our youth, not merely the 15 per cent. who 
are able to go forward to further academic 
or professional careers. True democracy 
means not equal position, but equal opportu- 
nity for all. 

Last year Philadelphia spent more than one 
million and a half dollars for the high school 
training of 13,039 of its youth. But for the 
13,742 of its boys and girls between 14 and 16 
years of age, who because they came from 
poorer homes and harder surroundings needed 
more distinctly the oversight and care of the 
state, she spent not one cent, except in the 
opportunity offered to those who were able, 
after a long day’s toil, to sit at desks for two 
hours a night, three nights a week. 

Since 1834 the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania has furnished free of cost to all who can 
accept it a common school education. Real- 
izing the need of training for community life, 
for common understanding, for common social 
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background, the State spends each year nearly 
$50,000,000 on her public schools, in providing 
the tools of common knowledge. But she is be- 
ginning to realize that this old idea is outworn. 
It is outworn only in so far as it is incomplete. 
it is still necessary, of course, and it will 
always be necessary totrain our youth so that 
they may co-operate with each other, so that 
they may be a part of the great group of 
citizens. 

But Pennsylvania is today beginning to face 
a new responsibility. Not only must she accept 
the duty of furnishing the elements of co-oper- 
ation, the simple tools of knowledge; she must 
furnish her children with the elements of in- 
dustrial understanding. She must train them 
for the competitions of life, not merely in such 
skill of hand, but in such breadth of under- 
standing that they may become better workers, 
able to stand as self-supporting citizens in a 
complex industrial community. 

Those who believe in vocational guidance 
plead for the practical training of all the pupils 
in our schools, not merely so that they may be 
turned out as skilled workmen ready to place 
America upon an even basis in competition with 
German industries, but for the sake of broad- 
ening the individual himself. The business 
men and manufacturers of America do not 
wish to have skilled journeymen turned out of 
our schools ready for advanced positions, nor is 
it a function of the state to furnish such com- 
plete skill. What is needed rather is an open 
mind, a development of character, qualities of 
the individual, initiative, accuracy, self-reli- 
ance, sincerity, responsibility, earnestness, 
gumption. The problem before us is how to 
create these characteristics, how to give the boy 
not instead of, but besides, such basic require- 
ments as reading, writing, a mastery of number 
relations, and the outlines of geography, such 
a general understanding of industrial proc- 
esses, such sense training and efficient control 
of the hand, as will make the gaining of skill 
in industry a short and easy process. 

Vocational guidance is not a single act. It 
is a continuous development. It is educational 
guidance, to give training for the proper life 
work, rather than placing in that work. This 
process must be begun almost the first day 
the child enters school, and must continue 
until he has left the school and become an 
independent self-sustaining industrial unit. 

The Reorganization of the School System— 
While the need of giving the boy a more prac- 
tical training in life may not be the funda- 
mental reason, it is certainly very closely con- 
nected with the cause of the recent wide- 
spread movement toward the reorganization of 
our school system from the kindergarten 
through the high school. Schoolmen every- 
where have come to realize that unless they 
can secure a more definite knowledge of the 
development of those under their care than 
can be gained through a rating of 60, 70, or 80 
per cent. in arithmetic, spelling, geography, or 
any other abstract school subject, they can be 
of but little service in guiding adolescent boys 
and girls into their proper life work or in help- 
ing them to prepare for this work. Nor can 
this be done merely by securing shop trained 
men with experience in one or two lines of 
industry to act as manual training teachers, 
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and to assume the responsibility of directing 
our youth in their life development. 

Our eyes are scarcely opened to the fact that 
though our ideal may be to make school life, 
and not merely a preparation for life, it is 
far from that ideal today. But those are just 
as blind who say that by training the youth 
in any one line of industry he is gaining prac- 
tical touch with life. The industrial revolution 
of the last century, and particularly of the last 
40 or 50 years, with its high degree of special- 
ization and division into simple processes, un- 
related in the mind of the workers with what 
goes before or after, necessitates for them the 
transfer to their leisure time of those activi- 
ties that really make life interesting and worth 
while. For thousands today work is some- 
thing to be done a part of the time, in order 
that life may be lived at some other time. 
They make a living through toil of the most 
monotonous kind. If the present revolution, 
both in industry and education, is to have its 
full fruitage, in a deepening of the realities of 
life, the processes and products of the school 
must be so correlated with the processes and 
developments of industry that the two together 
may furnish for the mind of the worker a 
content that will make life real and worth 
the living, that will make work seem worth 
doing, and will make the enjoyment of leisure 
time sane and ennobling. And it may well be 
that for the life of the young, at least until 
full maturity is reached, both this employment 
and this occupation of leisure time shall be 
under the direction of the one central institu- 
tion of common welfare—the public school. 

In reorganizing the school system to meet 
this evident need, three fundamental facts 
stand out clearly:— (1) That the training of 
the senses must have a definite part—a far 
larger part than ever before in the work of the 
schools. (2) That at some time in the course 
a definite opportunity must be given for the 
boys and girls in our care to observe various 
types of vocations, and to try simple proc- 
esses of all the fundamental industries of life, 
those relating to food, clothing and shelter; 
so that they may have placed before them the 
opportunities and the requirements of specific 
lines of industries, with a definite chance 
under guidance, to choose a general line for 
their life career. (3) That later in the course 
definite time must be given for preparation 
in the fundamentals of this industry. 

The first of these requirements can be met 
in the first six grades of the common school. 
Here the pupil should secure the wisest and 
best type of sense training, so that he shall 
learn to hear with his brain as well as with his 
ears, to see with his mind as well as with his 
eyes, and to be able to do wisely, accurately 
and efficiently whatever he finds to do with 
his hands. For this form of activity the newer 
developments of the kindergarten, the Montes- 
sori method, the varied exercises offered by 
the Gary system or the practical activities of 
most of our modern school systems, can 
provide. 

Pre-Vocational Training—The second step 
is the crucial one upon which the interest of 
educators is largely focused. It is the effort 
to find something of real value to take the 
place of the old academic review of the 7th 
and 8th grades, to meet the adolescent inter- 
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ests and needs at the time when thousands of 
boys and girls are flooding away from the 
schools, not, as has been supposed, because of 
economic necessity—only 25 per cent. of those 
who leave at this time can be said to do so 
from the pressure of poverty—but largely be- 
cause youth seeking freedom and an opportu- 
nity to choose his own course, has grown tired 
of the strict surveillance and formal routine 
of the school system. 

Joining with the 7th and 8th grades the oth, 
or first year of the high school, many are pro- 
posing a new division of the course, called the 
Junior High School, whose prime purpose it is 
to give “in connection with the growth in 
general intelligence, and the mastery of the 
cultural tools, such a knowledge and interest 
in the occupations of life, and such ideals and 
skill as will make for efficiency and well-being, 
not only of the individual, but of the commu- 
nity and the state of which he is a part.” 

The following chart of Educational Guid- 
ance shows the universal need of educational 
training for the Worker—not the Work: 












































Who When Why How 
Continuation 
The successful |__| Chance to training 
workman climb for the next 
higher job 
Continuation 
The industrial | ,¢_ Chance to training in 
misfit change new line of 
industry 
A Chance to Training to 
The job hunter | 15-19 onde sell his 
service 
The Grades| 10-12 | Chance to Vocational 
youth f Age | 14-18] prepare training 
The ) Grades | 7-9 | Chance to Prevocational 
boy § Age 12-15] choose training 
The ) Grades} 1-6 | Chance to s omy 
child f Age 6-13 grow ense training 








It is not the intention to supplant nor to 
cripple the fundamental work of the public 
schools, nor to provide here trade training in 
any sense, but to give such pre-vocational 
training as will make a definite, reasonable 
choice of a life career not only possible but 
probable, such a choice as will show the youth 
the necessity for future training if he expects 
to climb life’s ladder. 

Such a process means a complete transfor- 
mation of our school system, a complete 
change of our treatment of adolescence, a new 
and more definite purpose for the 7th, 8th, 
and oth grade. It means bringing the school 
into contact with life in the true sense. The 
teachers must brush away the cobwebs and 
open their windows toward a work-a-day 
world, to make a definite attempt to find the 
needs of industry, the character of definite 
jobs, and the type of workman that will suc- 
ceed in them. The teachers today know 
books and know something of the psychology 
of the child, but they do not know life—par- 
ticularly in its industrial relations, and yet 85 
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per cent. of those who are under their care 
must earn their living by the work of their 
hands. 

Not all of this knowledge need be gained 
through practice at the bench or lathe. Much 
may be learned by observation groups which 
are organized to take trips through and make 
as careful investigations as may be of the vari- 
ous industries in the community. Today 
thousands of men enter a specific industry or 
profession without any idea of the character- 
istics necessary for success in that vocation. 
They may spend years of their lives in train- 
ing to be poor lawyers, when they might have 
been just as honorable and far more content 
as good blacksmiths or carpenters. Realizing 
that all knowledge is special not general, we 
are coming to feel that the public school must 
give an opportunity for definite training in his 
own line of development to each of those who 
enter its gates if our education is to be thor- 
oughly democratic. 

Mrs. Helen T. Wooley of Cincinnati re- 
cently said: “The early idea of vocational 
guidance seemed to be that our occupational 
life included a reasonable number of definite 
jobs for which there existed an equal number 
of thoroughly fit individuals, that some of the 
square peg individuals had gotten into round 
holed occupations and that, if by some mys- 
terious process a new shuffle could take place, 
and all the square pegs be placed in the square 
holes, life would be ideal. We have come to 
realize, however, that when an individual is 
trained for an occupation into which he can- 
not fit, he needs not merely a change of occu- 
pation; he is really spoiled for the best suc- 
cess in any occupation. Individual cases of 
adaptibility may be in evidence, but the mass 
of men change but little after a few years in 
industry.” 

Recently the American Machinist printed an 
article on “Why Young Men want to become 
Engineers.” A study was made of one hun- 
dred young men who had just entered college 
in the engineering course. In reply to the 
question: “Why have you decided to become 
an engineer?”—33 per cent. answered because 
of inclination, 27 per cent. were influenced 
by friends; only 18 per cent. had any previous 
experience in engineering work. Those who 
took it up simply because they wanted to 
were asked to answer specifically the question: 
“What 1s an engineer?” Just one-third of 
those who stated that they wanted to become 
engineers because they liked the work had any 
idea of what the work really was. Two of the 
answers will serve to show the range of engi- 
neering accomplishment according to student 
conception. One said: “The engineer is the 
human steering gear of the world’s motive 
force.” Is it any wonder he wanted to be- 
come one? The second said: “An engineer 
is an individuality who helps the world to go 
scientifically and also increase the standard of 
civilization. Engineer is the only element by 
whom we can measure the difference between 
the progressing world and the stagnant. In 
other words engineers make the earth go so 
smoothly and beautifully.” 

It is during the Junior High School period 
that vocational guidance must have its closest 
connection with the schools; but the kind of 
vocational guidance that the youth needs is 
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that kind which will keep him in school longer, 
and the kind of vocational guidance which the 
school needs is the kind that will help it carry 
the boys and girls forward through the grades 
further and faster. It is here before the boy 
leaves school that he must be advised as to his 
course in life. 

Vocational Training —When through pre-vo- 
cational training and observation, and through 
the expert guidance of the teacher friend who 
has learned to feel out his capabilities, the 
boy has chosen a general line of occupation 
for his life career, comes the period of voca- 
tional training, which may cover the last three 
years of his high school course. With at least 
15 per cent. of the pupils in the high school 
this vocational training will be preparation for 
the professions or a higher academic or tech- 
nical career. Courses must also be offered 
which will continue the development of their 
general eudcation. But for a majority of the 
students in the public schools courses must be 
given which will prepare for commercial life, 
for agriculture, for household arts, or for the 
industries. It is for this preparation that the 
last Legislature passed the vocational training 
bill, and it is in this field that the vocational 
division of the State Department of Education 
is doing splendid pioneer work. 

This vocational training, which shall be 
given only by those who have had both the 
practical experience and the special prepara- 
tion necessary to teach it properly, will give our 
boys and girls that equipment which is neces- 
sary for successful bread-winning. The train- 
ing, which will be general in its nature, will 
provide skill in those operations which are 
more or less common to the typical industries 
of the community. If possible it should be 
given in co-operation with a specific industry. 
It is not the duty of the state to develop typ- 
ists that have 52 fingers apiece, or telephone 
operators that are all ears, or brewers that are 
all taste. The state cannot afford to develop 
men who are all feet or all hands or all ears 
or all tongues. The state must be responsible 
for efficient citizens, ‘for well-rounded men. 

This transformation of the school system, 
with the added function of guidance through 
training of both successful and unsuccessful 
workmen, may be graphically shown in Chart I. 

Specific Guidance—For the job hunter, be 
he 14, 18, or 21, the school which has taught 
him, and which has helped him choose his life 
career, will assist in the responsibility of se- 
curing the best position from which to make 
the start in life. The school will be in suffi- 
ciently close touch with industry to know the 
employers who will give the best opportunity 
for a square deal, and will see that the pupil 
has learned how to sell his services to the best 
advantage. Then, after the job has been se- 
cured, the school either through its own 
agents, or through co-operation with accredited 
volunteer organizations, will follow the pupil 
into the home and into the shop, to assist him 
in taking advantage of every opportunity for 
advancement in skill and in position. 

Under this new plan the school will not rest 
satisfied, however, with training and guiding 
its pupils for life. At least two other elasses 
will claim its attention and demand expert 
direction and care. : 

First, the unsuccessful worker who today 1s 
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discouraged, a misfit. For him society must 
offer a means of training in some line of in- 
dustry in which his efforts may have a better 
chance of success, This continuation training 
must be closely allied with that type of guid- 
ance which will choose the position for the 
worker and not rest satisfied with testing the 
worker to see whether he be fit for the work. 

The last class is that of the successful work- 
man who sees the next step ahead of him, but 
has no means of knowing what it would re- 
quire, either in manipulative skill or in techni- 
cal knowledge to take that step. Nor does he 
know where such knowledge or skill may be 
secured. 

The result of an effort to find for two types 
of industry the kind of information which may 
be of direct service to their employees, are 
shown in Charts 2 and 3. In order to secure 
these facts and to place them in useable form, 
four steps were needed. (1) A series of con- 
ferences was held with a variety of officials 
and workmen, and a direct study of the opera- 
tions in Lighting and Power Companies and in 
Telephone Operating was made, in order to 
find out the line of promotion, since no one 
official in either industry could give the facts 
desired. (2) A study was made of the type 
of operation required in each position. (3) 
A careful comparison of the requirements in 
technical knowledge, in skill of hand, or in 
control of men, needed for success in each 
type of position made. (4) The schools offer- 
ing the necessary types of courses were studied, 
to ascertain the class periods, time required 
for completing the course, preparation neces- 
sary, and cost. 

This material was filed in detail, so that 
through office consultation an employe can 
gain exactly the information needed in regard 
to his future ccurse. The main facts, how- 
ever, were organized for quick reference, and 
show typical lines of promotion in electrical 
engineering. Other types of electrical engi- 
neering to be treated in the same way are Tele- 
gene, Telegraph, Electric Lighting, Electric 

ailway, Interior Wiring, Dynamo Running, 
Electric Car Running, Heavy Electric Tractor, 
Hydro-Electric Engineering. (See charts on 
next page.) 

Perhaps in no industry could all the lines 
of possible growth be ascertained or charted. 
Probably no two men climb to success over ex- 
actly the same path in anyone industry. But 
in all, the typical lines of growth may be dis- 
covered and placed at the service of the ambi- 
tious man. Such a detailed study of industry 
will also uncover the complete lack of training 
in our American schools for many types of 
industries. 

When Pennsylvania accepts her full re- 
sponsibility, she will make such a definite study 
of her typical industries as to chart out the 
steps of advancement, and to show exactly 
what is required of the young workman in the 
climb to industrial independence. Then she 
will help him meet these requirements through 
her public schools, through an investment in 
trained citizenship. She will make this study 
from the standpoint of the worker, for the 
worth of the individual, for his truest devel- 
opment; and when these steps in progress are 
clearly defined this knowledge must be so 
organized and so placed before the worker 








that he may know exactly what is before him, 
and just where and when and how and at what 
cost, in evening or continuation school, in co- 
operative class work or correspondence study, 
he may find an open gateway to the knowl- 
edge and training required. 

Such a course of training, such an organiza- 
tion of our public schools, with the new social 
viewpoint and the new definite contact with 
life, will bring increased returns to our Com- 
monwealth. It will pay the state, it will pay 
the industry, it will pay the workman in 
increased contentment, in satisfaction, in skill. 
It will produce the trained democracy for 
which we are all striving. 


The next paper on the general subject 
of the afternoon was by Prof. O. W. Bur- 
roughs, Director of Vocational Guidance 
ie the Public Schools of Pittsburgh, as fol- 
ows: 


ADOLESCENT IDLER, IN SCHOOL AND OUT. 


The Educational Fund Commission of Pitts- 
burgh is a body of seven trustees appointed to 
administer a fund given by an undisclosed 
donor for the purpose of promoting in ways 
to be decided upon by the Commission the 
cause of public education in this city. 

One plan pursued by the Commission that 
has been widely effective is that of providing 
for public school teachers and principals the 
means of pursuing in educational institutions 
of national repute, summer courses calculated 
to provide not only technical pedagogical train- 
ing but also a broader and deeper general 
culture. In addition to this the Commission 
established a few years ago a Vocation Bu- 
reau, designed to open the way for the as- 
sumption of this work later by the public 
schools, and with the understanding that when 
the schools should take it over the Bureau 
under the Commission would be discontinued. 

Accordingly, early in the present year the 
Board of Public Education made a small ap- 
propriation for the beginning of, the work, 
being of the opinion, as was the Commission, 
that it should be an integral part of the school 
system. Pittsburgh, it seems, is the first city 
to take this step. Superintendent Maxwell, of 
New York City, recommended an appropria- 
tion for the purpose in the budget of 1912, but 
the recommendation was not adopted. Dr. 
Maxwell, however, is still of the same opin- 
ion, as is indicated by his last annual report. 
The Board of Education in Philadelphia has 
lately created the position of Director of Vo- 
cational Training and Guidance. 

Excellent work has been done by privately 
financed organizations in various cities with 
more or less co-operation on the part of the 
schools; and volunteer organizations of teach- 
ers, as well as individual teachers, have con- 
tributed much to this movement that aims to 
make public education serve more fully the 
needs of our young people. 

The name Vocational Guidance is insuffi- 
cient in that it does not convey the scope of 
the work contemplated and, in a measure, 
being done in this field. We are not ready 
for actual vocational guidance until we have 
provided means for: 

(1) Securing all possible information about 
what the various vocations require of young 
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people in the ae A of natural ability and train- 
ing, and what the community and the world 
offer in return for this ability and training. 

(2) Putting this information into the hands 
of teachers, parents, and pupils in such a way 
as to impress upon them the desirability of as 
early a choice of vocation as is consistent with 
good sense, and the direction of subsequent 
education to the end that it may serve to make 
the young person most proficient and happy 
in his vocation. 

(3) Adjusting the curriculum, without sac- 
rificing general education, so that it may, 
where possible, give vocational training, or at 
least give such a type of general education as 
will form the best foundation for later voca- 
tional training. 

(4) Providing information as to the best 
places and ways to secure the vocational train- 
ing that the public schools do not offer. 

When we have done this we have put into 
the hands of parents, teachers and pupils a 
way of selecting a vocation that is at least 
not haphazard 

As to the work of the vocational counselor, 
it seems to me that he is as yet not able to 
do much more than furnish the information 
above referred to. I have not much faith in 
the self-analysis forms in which the youth 
tells his likes, dislikes, habits, et cetera, as a 
basis for choice of vocation. A surer basis of 
selection would seem to lie within the field of 
psychology, as suggested by Professor Mun- 
sterberg in his book, “ Psychology and Indus- 
trial Efficiency.” The tests he has developed 
would seem to indicate that other tests for 
other vocations are possible, and the mental 
and physical reactions of a youth to certain 
stimuli will probably tell more about what he 
may do efficiently and happily as a life work 
than his own opinion at fourteen to eighteen 
as to what he would like to do. 

Placement, that is, bringing together the em- 
ployer who has work to offer and the young 
person seeking work is well within the prov- 
ince of a school vocation bureau. This is 
done very efficiently in Edinburgh and other 
cities of Scotland. Along with this, of course, 
goes the keeping in touch with the young per- 
son to advise him as to educational oppor- 
tunities whereby he may improve his chances 
¥ - me until his career is practically 

xed. 

The point of greatest need at the time of 
the creation of the Department of Vocational 
Guidance in the Pittsburgh schools seemed to 
be the procession of 14- to 16-year-old chil- 
dren constantly filing out of the school room 
into employment. A few months’ study of this 
class of children suggests my subject for 
today. — 

For the purpose of getting closely in touch 
with them, my office was established in the 
same building and directly contiguous to that 
of the director of compulsory attendance and 
school census, who also issues all employment 
certificates to juvenile workers. 

Our law controlling the issuance of work 
certificates is lamentably weak as compared 
with those of some of our neighboring states; 
it is as efficiently administered here as its in- 
herent weakness and insufficiency permit, but 
what we need is a law that will make it more 
difficult for a 14-year-old child to get into 
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employment, and will also give the school au- 
thorities the proper means of following him 
up and getting him back into school when he 
leaves his job. 

The statement in our law: “Minors over 
the age of fourteen years who can read and 
write the English language intelligently, and 
are physically qualified,” may obtain employ- 
ment certificates, leaves slight discretion to 
the officer upon whom falls the duty of pro- 
viding youthful workers with this ticket of 
employment when they present legal evidence 
of their being fourteen. 

When the law speaks of physical qualifica- 
tion of the child why does it not make that 
statement mean something by saying that he 
shall present legal evidence of his employment 
by a definite person, at a definite place, in a 
definite kind of work, and shall furnish a 
physician’s certificate stating that he is phys- 
ically qualified for that work; and further 
that when he leaves that place of employment 
his employer shall forthwith return the work 
certificate to the office issuing it, and that the 
child shall receive another only when he pre- 
sents legal evidence, as in the previous case, 
that he has secured other employment. 

Under our law, when a child has secured a 
certificate for work and gone into employ- 
ment, he may leave his place in a week and 
spend his time out of school and away from 
work unless his case happen to fall under the 
observation of teacher, principal, or attend- 
ance officer. 

One of our first steps in this connection was 
to require that every child from the public 
schools applying for a work certificate should 
bring with him, in addition to evidence of age 
as required by law, one of his parents in order 
that we might discuss with them together the 
future of the child, possibly turn him back 
into school, or at least learn some facts as to 
the reason for his leaving school. 

From the first of March, the time of our 
beginning this feature of the work, until the 
first of December, 1,638 children—63 per cent. 
of them boys from the public schools—secured 
work certificates to go into permanent employ- 
ment. Of these, 498, or 30 per cent., admit 
or disclose from the conversation that even 
from their point of view there is no necessity 
for their going to work. Likewise an inquiry 
to discover why eighth-grade graduates did 
not enter high school, in 290 cases, average 
age 15 years, produced similar results. This 
conclusion is not based on per capita family 
income and cost of living. Investigations in 
other cities on that basis, taking the figures 
from the government report on Women and 
Child Wage Earners in the United States, of 
$1.50 to $2.00 as sufficient per capita family 
income to keep the children in school, show 
that 60 per cent. or more leave school for 
reasons other than necessity. While that is a 
more scientific investigation from the eco- 
nomic point of view, the fact remains that 
while Mrs. A. can rear her family and keep 
her children in school on $1.50 to $2.00 per 
capita family income, Mrs. B. can’t do it and 
cannot learn to do it. coal ile 

The point of interest for us in this inquiry 
is the attitude of this 30 per cent. toward 
school. The cases where the child is willing 
or anxious to remain in school and the parent 
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desirous of having him begin to make his way 
in the world are comparatively few. By far 
the greater number of cases are those where 
the child wants to go to work and the parent 
is indifferent, admits inability to control, or 
thinks it unwise to compel the child’s physical 
presence in school when he knows he will not 
be forcing his real attendance and attention. 
The child says: “tired of school,” “want to 
work,” “Tom Brown is earning money and I 
want to earn some, too,” and so on ad infini- 
tum, but all reducible to the conclusion that 
for some time the school has not had posses- 
sion of the whole child; a part of him has 
been idle in school, though he may have been 
there very regularly in person, and may have 
seemed to work fairly well or even very well. 
What next? 

Just here it would seem that education on 
the one side and business and industry on the 
other have entered into a conspiracy to sup- 
press the development of the child’s best pos- 
sibilities. The school during the later years 
of his compulsory attendance has not held his 
interest, has not had all of him. He comes 
out more or less indifferent, often a little blasé, 
and occasionally rebellious. He goes to work 
at a job which at the beginning offers some 
degree of novelty and holds his interest for a 
while, but soon the novelty wears off and he 
finds himself going through a humdrum opera- 
tion that requires only a very low degree of 
intelligence to master, which holds no interest 
for him, and has no educational value. Idle 
again, the greater and better part of him. 

Then he wants to quit—usually does quit— 
and tackles a job that offers something new 
for awhile, perhaps a trifle more money, but 
which soon discloses the same ghost that 
haunted him in his former position. This 
tiring and change is likely to continue indefi- 
nitely. Fortunate for the young person if he 
fetch up in his floating under a master mind 
and hand in the person of foreman, manager 
or other person who is master of some craft. 
If this happens the lad is in school again to 
all effects and purposes, if the master knows 
his business and knows how to teach it to 
another. But such cases are the rare ones, 
the majority of the floaters finding themselves 
at the threshold of manhood or womanhood 
not only without definite training for any defi- 
nite pursuit, but what is worse, without that 
fine high resolve, sense of responsibility, and 
stick-to-it-iveness that are indispensable to the 
successful and contented worker in any field. 
If in the later years of schooling and the early 
years of employment there could be found a 
field of activity for the expanding powers of 
youth as these powers appear, we should have 
a very different and more efficient body of 
young men and women entering upon the se- 
rious responsibilities of mature life. 

It has been truly said that the greatest harm 
of juvenile employment is not overwork but 
underwork. It can not be denied that fatiguing 
work for protracted periods does harm to im- 
mature minds and bodies, but greater harm is 
probably done by forms of employment that 
not only do not encourage but actually blunt 
the best impulses and powers of youth. 

With regard to the street trades, messenger 
service, office boy work and other employ- 
ments that offer so much opportunity for out- 





right loafing, it is likely that the chance they 
give for the development of initiative and re- 
sourcefulness render them at least not worse 
in their effect than the squirrel-wheel job of 
the small operative in the factory. 

The chief danger period for the class of 
children under consideration would appear to 
extend from the twelfth to the sixteenth year; 
the last two years of school and the first two 
years of employment under our compulsory 
education act. Whatistheremedy? It would 
seem to lie partly in school and partly in 
industry. 

The substance of Dr. Dewey’s definition of 
education is that it is “the process of remak- 
ing experience.” That is, infant, boy and man 
is constantly proceeding from the known to 
the related unknown; the process extending 
from the beginning to the end of life. We 
fail as curriculum builders and we fail as 
teachers when we do not keep this in mind. 
If I had a blackboard here I would draw two 
concentric circles, one small and the other con- 
siderably larger. Let the small circle repre- 
sent, in terms of education, the experience of 
the child in school, and the larger one the 
experience of the teacher. The teacher, if he 
is a wise one, stands with the child on the 
edge of the small circle and gradually leads 
him toward the outer edge of the larger one. 
Too often we stand on the rim of our larger 
circle or somewhere on its radius and call to 
the child to jump out to where we are. He 
refuses to take the leap, or, doing so, falls 
short, and after this happens a few times he 
= to quit the game and we can’t blame 

im. 

In our talks with 14- to 16-year-old children 
wanting to go to work, we always ask them 
what they like best in school. Arithmetic and 
spelling in the order named lead with the boys, 
and the same subjects in reverse order are 
favorites with the girls. Language, dear old 
Mother Tongue, stands sixth in the list for 
boys and girls. Now, I would not hand the 
task of curriculum making over to the chil- 
dren, but to me these preferences are suggest- 
ive. Arithmetic as taught probably comes as 
near being developed according to the expe- 
rience of the child as any other subject. Spell- 
ing is a matter of memory and is good sport, 
to which some form of trapping or the promi- 
nent display of percentages or stars gives 
added zest. Some words found in the aver- 
age spelling book probably do not fall within 
the experience of any person. An ideal spell- 
ing text would be one made by the teacher 
from the newspaper, magazine, best literature, 
and the technique of the community's activi- 
ties. Music, drawing, writing, manual and 
domestic arts stand low in the list because 
they are not regarded by the child as “ stud- 
ies” and we carefully avoid asking leading 
questions. Physiology stands at the bottom 
of the list of regular studies, as it probably 
deserves. 

With regard to language, history and geog- 
raphy, not strong favorites, I would not appear 
over-critical or pessimistic. We are getting 
the idea, and soon some one will write a his- 
tory and civics combined that starts at the 
school house door and goes back to the dis- 
covery of America in the elementary school, 
and in the high school and college back to the 
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dawn. More and more geography, commer- 
cial, physical, and political, is being taught 
from the vicinity as a basis, out into the state, 
the nation, and the world. More and more 
are we learning that language is a living means 
of expression of thought and feeling and not 
a cadaver to be dissected, or a mere machine 
to be pulled down and put together again. I 
am not of the opinion that we can make every- 
thing interesting that a boy has to do or learn, 
sometimes we shall have to challenge his met- 
tle, even make him “mad,” as William James 
has suggested, in order to “get him across,” 
but on the whole interest is the sine qua non 
of education. 

Francis W. Parker has said that the end of 
education is community life, having in mind, 
no doubt, preparation for highest service to 
the community and richest contentment in that 
service. Now, it would seem good to get a 
little more of the life of the community into 
the school, both as a matter of interest and 
for the purpose of getting the young person 
somewhat in touch with his future. Com- 
munitv life means much more than the work- 
aday activities of the community, but the in- 
tellectual, social, and moral life of the com- 
munity rest in a very definite way upon its 
business, industrial, and professional life. 

Pittsburgh high schools are getting some- 
thing of community life by inviting leading 
representatives of the professions, industries, 
and business enterprises to address their pupils 
en masse or in groups on the subject of per- 
sonal qualities and training required in the vo- 
cations represented by them, and having the 
pupils reproduce and develop ideas they get 
in this manner in their English work. The 
upper grades of the elementary school may 
do the same thing to a degree, and I have the 
word of leading manufacturers that they will 
welcome groups of teachers or older pupils to 
their plants for inspection and study. The 
same may be said of governmental adminis- 
trative offices of city and county. 

Such methods may be employed in any com- 
munity. In addition to this, every community 
has its own peculiar industrial and business 
life that affords a basis for the introduction 
of vocational or prevocational courses, given 
not for skill primarily, but for interest and 
acquaintance with what the community really 
is and what it offers. 

The junior high school, or some similar 
plan, would seem to lend itself to the solution 
of the problem by adding new and varied in- 
terests at the end of the twelfth year when 
the germ of restlessness and discontent usually 
begins to assert itself. This would carry 
many quitters over to the fifteenth year, when 
they are at least one year nearer the age of 
productive employment, are somewhat more 
mature mentally and physically, and, best of 
all, have received that added development of 
character. that comes from having been ac- 
tively interested in their work. It is worth 
noting that a majority of the 408 dissatisfied 
quitters mentioned above expressed a desire 
for evening school or other continuation 
courses. 

But what then? Suppose we do succeed in 
carrying an appreciably larger number over to 
the fifteenth year, and a gratifying number of 
these go on into the senior high school in 
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preparation for later vocational training, or 
go immediately into vocational courses. What 
of the army that will continue under our pres- 
ent economic conditions to go into employ- 
ment at fourteen to sixteen? 

If the school will take somewhat the meth- 
ods of business and industry within its walls, 
these latter must in turn take somewhat the 
methods and ideals of the school. They will 
do it—they are doing it. They are finding it 
good. What benefits the worker benefits the 
work and vice versa. Witness the forming of 
the National Association of Corporation 
Schools at a meeting in New York City last 
winter and their first annual convention in 
Dayton, Ohio, last September. Many of the 
thoughts suggested in the speeches at the latter 
meeting would do great credit to any purely 
pedagogical gathering. 

The Westinghouse Interests have for years 
conducted efficient apprenticeship schools at 
their works in East Pittsburgh. They have 
courses both for beginning apprentices and 
for technically trained men from college, tech- 
nical school, or university. The Carnegie Steel 
Company, in addition to its salesmanship 
courses that have been in operation for two 
years, is organizing courses for apprentices 
and for technically trained men paralleling 
those of the Westinghouse Company. The 
Pennslyvania Railroad contemplates the or- 
ganization of apprénticeship courses in Pitts- 
burgh similar to those now being conducted 
at their Altoona shops. These are mentioned, 
not because they are unique, but because they 
are examples of what is being done the coun- 
try over. 

This work, to be sure, contemplates only 
boys who have reached the productive employ- 
ment age of sixteen or more, but other organi- 
zations employing both boys and girls under 
sixteen have shown some willingness to give 
these children up to school for four to six 
hours a week without loss of pay. Some of 
our states compel school attendance of juve- 
niles for not less than four hours a week, and 
certain cities are conducting what appear to 
be successful classes of this character. The 
work done is similar to that of the regular 
elementary school, except that there is more 
individual instruction because of smaller 
classes, and the work is somewhat more in- 
tensive and practical. There is a certain 
amount of vocational instruction allied to the 
industry in which the young person is em- 
ployed. 

Replies to a questionnaire sent out to em- 
ployers of very young workers suggest that 
the chief lack of these children is not arith- 
metic or use of English, though these and 
other subjects are mentioned, but the defects 
that receive the most attention in these replies 
are courtesy, sense of responsibility, initiative, 
and other such traits. Of the last two we can 
not expect to find very much in children of 
fourteen or fifteen, but we shall expect to 
find more when present methods of school 
and industry are changed so as to produce 
them or to lay the foundation for them. 
Agencies such as the day continuation schools 
referred to will help. 

The chief objection to this type of school 
will come from factory owners where proc- 
esses of a department or the entire plant de- 
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pend on these young workers, and to excuse 
them for even four hours a week would se- 
riously cripple the output. Gentle but firm 
insistence on the rights of these children will 
tend to raise the minimum age of employment 
to sixteen years, which it would seem is good 
sense and good business. Superintendents of 
some of the largest child employing factories 
in Pittsburgh have told me that they would 
prefer to have it that way. 

I have attempted to show that school and 
industry, by making mutual concessions, may 
do much to eliminate the appalling waste of 
futures that is being generated by our pres- 
ent system. The school, by diversifying its 
curriculum at the end of the child’s twelfth 
year, may do much to hold his lively interest 
until his fourteenth year or longer. Industry 
and business, by adopting educational methods 
and ideals and giving concessions of time will 
tend to keep alive the interest and total activ- 
ity of the child, make him a better and more 
contented producer, and thereby increase not 
only the worker’s value to the community, but 
also the dividends of the company. 


= 
—— 


TUESDAY EVENING. 








“Tae program for Tuesday evening was 
opened by the Children’s Chorus, com- 
posed of pupils of the Seventh and Eighth 
Grades of the Pittsburgh schools, who sang 
a number of selections in a highly pleasing 
manner, as was shown by the rounds of 
applause which greeted each selection. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, ITS RELATION TO 
EFFICIENCY, 


Supt. William A. Wirt, of Gary, Indiana, 
spoke on the subject of “ A New Municipal 
Institution for the Education of Children.” 
His address proved very interesting to his 
audience, and was illustrated by the use of 
charts. He did not wish any further report 
of it than what is here given. 

The cities must be made fit places for 
the rearing of children, if our race is to 
endure. They have never been good places 
for rearing children. Horace Greeley made 
the statement a long time ago, “That the 
grass would grow in the streets of our 
cities within the second generation, if it 
were not for the constant replenishing of 
the city population from the country.” 

When only ten per cent. of the popula- 
tion lived in the cities the country was able 
to replenish the city population without 
serious loss to its own population. Now, 
however, when almost half of the popula- 
tion is in the cities the country cannot con- 
tinue to replace the city population, genera- 
tion after generation, without serious loss 
to itself. 

It is a much more serious problem than 
simply keeping the boys on the farm. Un- 
fortunately it is the strongest men and 
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women who are drawn from the country to 
the city. This perpetual drawing of the 
strongest half of the population from the 
country must inevitably result in a marked 
depreciation of the country stock, since the 
population of the country must be repro- 
duced from the weaker half left behind. 
The strong men and women who are at- 
tracted to the city cannot reproduce them- 
selves for the next generation in boys and 
girls of as good a type as themselves be- 
cause the city is not a fit place for the rear- 
ing of children. It is absolutely necessary 
for the perpetuity of our race that the rela- 
tive population of the city be reduced, or 
that the cities be made better places for 
children. 

The cities probably offer superior pro- 
fessional, commercial, industrial and social 
opportunities to the strong men and women 
who can avail themselves of these advan- 
tages. But the cities also offer every form 
of opportunity for dissipation and vice, and 
these opportunities cannot be resisted by 
the weak men and women, and especially 
the children. Too many children of the 
cities are educated in the streets and alleys, 
amusement halls, saloons and gambling 
dens; not in the schools, homes and 
churches. The city home is not able to 
occupy the time of the child. The school 
does not provide activity for more than two 
and a half hours a day on the average for 
the 365 days of the year. The church, the 
library, supervised playground and recrea- 
tion parks, Boy Scout activities and Young 
Mens’ Christian Associations, do not pro- 
vide activities on the average for all the 
children of the cities for more than ten 
minutes a day for the 365 days in the year. 
The streets and alleys, amusement halls, 
saloons and gambling dens provide activi- 
ties on the average for all the children of 
the cities for over five hours a day for 365 
days of the year. It is this life of the child 
during the five hours a day in the streets 
and alleys that moulds his character and 
educates him in the wrong direction. 

The five hours a day in the streets and 
alleys, amusement halls, saloons and gam- 
bling dens must be eliminated from the life 
of the city child before the cities can be fit 
places for children. The cities must have 
an institution that will provide wholesome 
activities at work and play as a substitute 
for the five hours a day of demoralizing 
activities of the streets and alleys. These 
wholesome activities for work and play 
should be provided in connection with the 
child’s study school, where he may spend 
eight hours a day in study, work and play. 
Not only will the wholesome work and play 
be a substitute for the demoralizing activi- 
ties of the street and alley, but planned in 
connection with the study school will motiv- 
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ize and give a new vitality to the child’s 
study hours. 

But a tax-payer exclaims “How can we 
treble our present school, library and play- 
ground budgets?” Here is the most for- 
tunate condition. The public can occupy 
the children of the city for eight hours a 
day at less cost than it is now paying to 
keep the child in school for two and one-half 
hours a day. When the present school 
study rooms, work shops and playgrounds 
are united in one plant, and by a system of 
rotating classes are used to their maximuni 
capacity eight hours a day, these facilities 
will accommodate from two to three times 
as many children and give them a fuller 
and richer life. 

The average city has twice the study 
school capacity that it needs. A city with 
school facilities for 40,000 children should 
dispose of its poorer buildings to the ex- 
tent of one fourth of its plant and accom- 
modate in the remaining three fourths of 
its plant 60,000 children. Such a school 
city would thus have accommodation for 
20,000 additional children, or it could ac- 
commodate 40,000 children with only two- 
thirds the number in each class room. 
Since school plants cost $200 to $500 per 
child, the additional school accommodations 
for 20,000 children means a saving of from 
four million to ten million dollars, besides 
the money that might be realized on the dis- 
posal of one-fourth of the total plant. This 
money would be available for adding play- 
grounds and attractive features to the new 
type of municipal institution that accom- 
modates the time of each child eight hours 
a day every day of the year in wholesome 
study, work and play. the new institution 
is extravagant only in the opportunities 
that it offers to the children. 

The institution which provides the right 
type of study, play and work activities for 
children, also is well adapted for providing 
attractive activities for adults. The Gary 
type of school plants enrolls a larger num- 
ber of adults for recreation, study classes, 
and social activities, than they enroll chil- 
dren in the day school. 

Mr. C. A. Prosser, of New York City, 
Secretary of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education, was 
then introduced and made the following 
address on the 


CONSERVATION OF THE CHILD. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: When the first Jesuit 
missionaries broke across the borders of the 
Argentine Republic, and discovered Patagonia, 
they found the natives of that country ekeing 
out a very precarious existence. In the sum- 
mer they found food by picking up mussels 
clinging to the rocks along that rock-bound 
coast. They laid away no stores for the win- 
ter, and when the summer was over and the 
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winter came and the storm was upon them, 
they starved and died by thousands. These 
Jesuit missionaries in the goodness of their 
hearts said to the natives of Patagonia, “ You 
must learn how to till the soil and lay by stores 
for the winter season.” So they sent to the 
home country and brought back good fat oxen 
and taught them how to plow and how to 
sow. They turned their backs upon Pata- 
gonia, and were scarcely beyond the borders 
when the natives killed and ate the oxen. 
They were setting the seen above the unseen. 

Conservation, whether it be of raw material 
or of precious "human beings, requires on the 
part of any generation the ability to set not 
the seen above the unseen, but the unseen 
above the seen. It is the crowning glory of 
our day and generation that it, more than any 
which has preceded it, has become keenly alive 
to the necessity for the conservation, not only 
of our natural resources, but of our child- 
hood. The reasons for this are numerous. 
We are filled with the instinct of self-preser- 
vation as was no previousage. We have come 
to realize the fact that man, if he is to engage 
in the gigantic struggle with nature, must be 
strong. Every generation is facing a more 
begrudging nature, and that requires more in- 
tense conservation, and a better equipped race 
of human beings, if we are to maintain and 
advance our standards in the face of the con- 
stantly growing strife, and we as no other age 
have learned to set the unseen above the seen. 

There never was a previous age that was so 
well equipped to pay the cost of conservation 
—for conservation costs. When you set aside 
a water-power and say it must be used for the 
people, it costs; when you reserve a forest 
tract in order that young trees may grow to 
maturity; when you say that Alaska shall not 
be exploited, it costs to set the unseen above 
the seen. When you say that children shall 
not be made to work under certain conditions, 
for the temporary profits and to the shorten- 
ing at the other end of their careers, it costs 
to set the unseen above the seen. There never 
was another generation, another race, another 
people, another nation, so well equipped as 
ourselves to pay the enormous costs of neces- 
sary conservation. 

It is a far cry from that ancient day, and 
yet how great the change! Time was when 
people in the world faced a social deficit, when 
there was not enough of things in the "world 
to go around; when life was a bitter struggle, 
because there was not enough food wherewith 
to sustain the spark of life, and wars and 
pestilence were welcomed by the fortunate 
classes because they removed thousands, and 
lessened the drain upon the food supply. 
Common man was in the way, although nature 
was not niggardly with him and had thrown 
him off in lavish abundance. Our own day 
faces a social surplus. There is more than 
enough to sustain life, more than enough with 
which, if properly used, to provide comfort- 
ably for all. We are turning our attention 
more and more, through legislation and other- 
wise, to this equitable distribution. The com- 
mon man is to be considered in the score, else 
why did nature provide so abundantly? Time 
was when the race was ignorant; when we did 
not understand the causes that lie back of the 
pollution of the water; the causes of typhoid, 
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malaria and tuberculosis. We are even hunt- 
ing cancer to its lair. And with that guilty 
knowledge has come upon us the responsibility 
for making water supplies pure; the responsi- 
bility of protecting children and protecting 
them from the ravages of disease. 

Time was when we laid a premium on indi- 
vidual action, when it was so hard to wrest 
anything from nature, and when individual 
initiative and effort must be left untram- 
melled. We in our day have come to realize 
both the necessity and the tremendous strength 
of collective action in society, and we have 
passed upon laissez faire to collective action. 
Collective action in insisting that trusts and 
combinations. shall no longer be allowed to 
prey with their greed upon the body politic— 
even-handed justice between man and man. 
Do you see the spirit of it? We have passed 
from ignorance to knowledge; from individual 
to collective action. To-day we have the knowl- 
edge—we have the guilty knowledge—and it 
is “up to us” to act for the conservation of 
our morals, our minds and our human beings, 
particularly our childhood, for the generation 
to come. 

There never was a time in the history of 
our race, when our people were more con- 
scious of their growing strength, when they 
were talking conservation, not only with such 
motives, but with such hope as now. Yet 
sometimes, I am afraid, we are going to be- 
come so much engrossed in whether the har- 
bors of Alaska shall be open, whether the 
water power of California shall become a na- 
tional resource, that we will forget that one 
of the most precious assets is the untrained 
school pupils,—and the possibilities of the 
children who are in our school houses to-day. 
The conservation of the raw material avail- 
able is useless unless we have side by side 
with it a generation of people, born of the 
conservation of the children of to-day, that 
will be able to take care of it and do more 
with it than we will be able to do. The work- 
man in the shop must be a man so trained and 
schooled in workmanship that his hands can 
make a little piece of raw material worth more 
and more and more; the woman must be a 
woman who can use materials more econom- 
ically and more beneficially than her mother 
or her sister before her. John Fiske calls that 
period the “Conservation of childhood,” for 
want of a better name. 

The period of infancy, and the lengthening 
of that period of infancy is an interesting 
study. When man was a cave-dweller, the 
infant was protected by his side only long 
enough to learn how to fashion a bow and 
arrow, and he then went forth on the hunt. 

en man became a nomad, wandering from 
place to place, he was still protected for only 
a short while. After men got together into 
tribes, the period lengthened only a little, and 
the story of that lengthening, like the western 
shadows with the down-falling of the sun, is 
the story of the progress of the race in civili- 
zation down through the ages. With the dawn 
of the nineteenth century, the discovery of 
steam brought the textile mills, and England 
learned early in that struggle how profitable 
it was to use child labor, and took the children 
from the poor houses to the textile mills. 
When the people of England became aroused 
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by the condition of these children, there came 

1a long struggle not only for the childhood of 

' the nation, but for the childhood of the poor 
of the whole nation, and so the children could 
not work under 6, then under 7, then under 8, 
soon it was under 9, and so on, 10, II, 12, and 
now the English are determining that they 
shall not be allowed to work between 12 and 
14. Every step was made on the plea that the 
child needed to have more time, to get more 
attention, and sometimes on the new plea, that 
the labor was injurious and stunted him in 
mind, body and soul. 

Sometimes we feel that, when we arrive at 
one of these steps of conservation, the last 
word has been said, and there is no further 
mark. When the English people arrived at 
the age of 9, they felt satisfied, and said that 
is as far as we shall go; then they went to 10, 
and said it rests here; and 11; and now 12 
and 13. In the effort to conserve the race, 
wherever conservation may be necessary, the 
only question at issue at any time is whether 
in setting the unseen above the seen, we as a 
people are ready to pay the cost. It costs to 
conserve childhood. Our day has made up its 
mind that 14 is not a stopping place along the 
road, and we are looking now in the direction 
of 16 years of age. The time is coming in 
both the Northern and Southern states when 
no child under 16 years of age shall be per- 
mitted to work. The State of Michigan passed 
a law last year requiring all boys and girls to 
stay in school until the age of 16 years, unless 
the family could prove that the labor of the 
children was necessary to keep starvation from 
the door. I have not yet found one single 
Michigan superintendent who was able to dis- 
cern between the worthy and unworthy cases, 
but it is a step in the right direction. The 
State of Ohio last year passed a law that boys 
under 15 and girls under 16 should not be 
allowed to work. On the first of January, 
1912, a law went into effect in the State of 
Wisconsin, which provided that every boy and 
every girl who had gone out to work between 
the ages of 14 and 16 years, should be re- 
quired to attend a continuation school for a 
total of not less than 120 hours per year, and 
the States of Maine, New York and Indiana 
last year—1913—passed local option laws, em- 
powering local boards of education to set up 
these compulsory continuation schools, to re- 
quire the child to attend them for some length 
of time. 
| That is where we are going—somewhere in 
'the direction of 16 years of age. What I 
want to do right here is to stop and ask my- 
self and you this question: “ What has voca- 
tional education to do with this programme 
for the conservation of childhood in any 
state?” Vocational education is a new factor 
in the game. This is a middle way for bring- 
ing about this conservation between the com- 
mon school on one side and the factory on 
the other side. This is a new type of school, 

whose general purpose is to prepare for the 
successful pursuit of a wage-earning occupa- 
tion. What has that to do with this pro- 
gramme for conservation? I am in no sense 
making any attack on the regular public schools. 
I am a regular public school man, and always 
will be. I think the regular public schools 
have performed a wonderful task in this coun- 
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oF. You and I know that, for reasons for 
which the public schools are in no sense to 
blame, a great army leave the doors of the 
school house at 12 in Northern states and II 
in Southern states. Somewhere between 60 
and 75 per cent. of these children, when they 
leave the schools at the age of 14, go out to 
work, the remainder of them going on to the 
high school, and of that great army—three to 
four million in number—only one out of four 
has reached the eighth grade; only one out 
of three has reached the seventh grade, and 
only one out of two has reached the sixth 
grade, and a million and a half are scattered 
between the sixth and first grades—a hopeless 
crowd. 

In many cases the grandfather and grand- 
mother are to blame for heredity. These chil- 
dren when they go out to work at 14 are not 
able to find their way into successful employ- 
ment, and practically 100 per cent. of the 
crowd of whom I am thinking have to take 
blind alley jobs. These children float around 
among these jobs, changing from one position 
to another, averaging about one every four 
months. I want you to stop and think what 
that means in terms of lack of purpose; lack 
of responsibility; in terms of moral degrada- 
tion; in terms of lack of conservation. 

It is for that group that vocational educa- 
tion has its work. Vocational education is not 
to antagonize but to supplement the regular 
public school. It should open its doors wide 


| to all children 14 years of age, and they should 


not be barred by examination. The supporters 
of the public school system will have to admit 
that we have set up a hurdle that will elimi- 
nate all those who are not the right type of 
men, and the result is that we have eliminated 
millions of children and thrown them off to 
the waste heap. Vocational education gives 
the boys and girls a chance to develop their 
different talents and tastes, and enables the 
individual to find himself and work out his 
destiny with some knowledge of his assets. 
Vocational education will extend the school 
period for many children if it is developed to 
the full in every community, and I think you 
will find that 5 to 10 per cent. of the children 
who now go out to work would remain in such 
a school; the other 90 per cent. would go out 
as they do now. When these children come 
back, they do not come for the regular high 
school. This is the highest form of conserva- 
tion. We are finding out, and investigation 
goes to show, that the children who go to 
these vocational classes are those for whom 
this work is the next step upward. Who goes 
to the vocational classes? Not the son of the 
carpenter; not the son of the skilled work- 
man; but the son of the street cleaner; the 
son of the school janitor; the son of the hack 
driver; the son of the day laborer. One of 
the most difficult things we have to deal with 
in the vocational school is that no one in 
America wants to “stay put.” In Germany a 
boy “stays put.” He thinks his father’s busi- 
ness is the thing for him. In America many 
a father does not want his boy to do the thing 
that he is doing. That is a fine thing, and it 
is probably one of the sources of our virility 
as a people. It is a great act of conservation 
to give him the next step upward. If we do 
nothing more than to call back 10 per cent. 
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of the four million who are out at work, and 
hold them until they become 16 years of age, 
so that they may face the world better able 
to meet its demands, it would be worth all it 
costs in terms of conservation. 

If the all-day school did do nothing more 
than to take these boys and enable them to 
find themselves, and waken them up, and show 
them possibilities, and give them training in 
citizenship and reading, writing and arith- 
metic, to enable them to face the world with 
a clear eye, it would be worth all it costs. I 
think the employer would help if we would 
go to him and say, “ What we have to propose 
to you is that you give to us in the school 
four hours, five hours, six, eight, ten hours, 
half-time, whatever it may be, in order that 
we may take them into the school and give 
them the things which tend to efficiency and 
which they may receive in the part-time 
school.” Whether the employer pays for the 
time or not, it is worth all it costs. And the 
part-time scheme that takes back into the 
school these children for the time which our 
educational system declares to be the mini- 
mum, that is an act of conservation, and 
worth all it costs. We are pushing over into 
that period between 14 and 16 and that leads 
to this: I think the time is coming soon when 
we must provide for that period. I am not 
so certain, after all, but that if we had the 
right kind of employment, it would be better 
for some children to work between 14 and 
16. Now the New York child-labor people 


}are working for that period between 14 and 


16, and, I think, that we as school people have 
almost come to the time when we ought to 
say to the child-labor people in every State of 
the Union, “ This is a mutual interest.” 

I have seen a great many of these boys, and 
I am firmly of opinion that one of the worst 
things that could happen would be to place 
them out of employment and throw them back 
on the type of educational process in which 
they are already known as signal failures. 
Three fourths of them have not been able to 
get certain requirements; they have not been 
able to get arithmetic, history, grammar, geog- 
raphy. What I am trying to say is that before 
we attempt to invade between 14 and 16, we 
have to be careful about the kind of training 
back upon which we thrust the boy. That 
means for us as school people, as I see it, 
before we put the school stopping mark up 
to 16, and throw the children back upon the 
school, we must develop a new type of teacher 
who shall appeal to them. 

I do not believe it is right in any State in 
this Union for the child-labor people to pass 
a stopping law raising the age, and having it 
go into effect right away, and dump back upon 
the public schools these children, when »s 
have neither the building or equipment to teac 
them, and have not arranged a course of study 
for them. I believe the time has come for the 
educator and the child-labor employer to work 
together to use that period between 14 and 
16 to the best possible advantage. And I am 
not so sure but that hereafter the argument 
we will have to use is not that the child is of 
a tender age, but that he has a right and 1s 
entitled to a certain minimum of education, 
and that we must secure this for him. In 
some of the states it seems quite certain, as I 
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have already said, that within a year or two 
it will be raised to 16, and the period of in- 
fancy extended from the cradle to 16. The 
child is in a sense the ward of the state, and 
he remains in the school until 16. The state 
may, under certain circumstances, when it be- 
lieves it is for his best interest, allow him to 
work, say, 25 hours a week and give the rest 
of the time to the school. I am interested to 
see which one of these plans is going to win 
out in this country, and I think the question 
which of the two is wiser is very largely a 
question of the kind of employment in which 
the child is engaged. 

The United States of America may wed 
two oceans; it may astonish the world with 
its inventive genius; it may pile the wealth of 
its fields far towards the sky, but if along 
with these things this country does not trans- 
mit to the next generation a better childhood 
than it received from the last, it has been 
weighed in the balance and found “ wanting.” 
For, after all, in the last analysis the measure 
of the greatness of a generation is not the 
heritage received, but the inheritance trans- 
mitted. If I should draw a great circle for 
you here to-night, I would say within that 
circle are represented all the children in this 
country between 14 and 16 years of age, maybe 
five million of them. In the center I would 
draw a bull’s eye and say that that represents 
the number in school—some say one eighth, 
others one-fourth. Now, the great business 
of the school and its great problem is to move 
from that bull’s eye outward to the outer rim, 
and make the inner circle the same as the 
outer circle. The states should pass a local 
option law, requiring them to go where they 
areassigned. Five years after the local option 
measure has been passed, when due warning 
has been given, I believe many of the states 
of the Union will direct that hereafter no 
child between 14 and 16 years of age shall go 
to work unless proper provision is made to 
brine him back to the school and conserve his 
mind and body. Then we will learn how to 
train all kinds of people, in all kinds of ways, 
for all kinds of things. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


The President announced the appoint- 
ment of the following Committees: 

Nominating Committee—Supt. L. E. Mc- 
Ginnes, of Steelton, Chairman; County Supt. 
T. S. Davis, Blair county; and Asst. Supt. C. 
E. Dickey, Avalon. 

Committee on Resolutions—Dr. M. J. Babb, 
University of Pennsylvania, Chairman; Asst. 
Supt. Samuel Andrews, Pittsburgh; Prof. J. 
D. Giest, Hazl.ton; Supt. Jas. L. Allison, 
Wilkinsburg; and J. H. Hoffman, Doylestown. 

Auditing Committee—Supt. Joseph Ho- 
werth, Shamokin; Prof. G. D. Robb, Princi- 
pal of Altoona High School; and Supt. W. M. 
Rife, Huntingdon. 

AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION. 


Notice was given that on the following 
day a motion would be made to amend Sec. 
II, Article 9, of the Constitution by insert- 
ing after the words “State Superintendent 
and his deputies” the words “the Executive 
Secretary of the State Board of Education.” 
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Dr. Becht also gave notice that on the 
following day he would make a motion to 
amend Sec. VII, Article 8 of the Consti- 
tution, by adding thereto the words “De- 
partment of Music.” 


— 
al 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 








HE session was opened with devotional 
exercises, conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
D. A. McClanahan, of the Pittsburgh Theo- 
logical Seminary, after which the Chil- 
dren’s Chorus from the Elementary 
Schools of Sharpsburg and Etna, directed 
by Prof. A. L. Filmore, sang several fine 
vocal selections, which were heartily ap- 
plauded by the audience. 


VALUE OF LOCAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


The first subject on the program for the 
afternoon was “The Value of Local Edu- 
cational Associations” and the first paper 
was read by Supt. J. W. Sweeney, of Elk 
County, as follows: 


FROM VIEW-POINT OF COUNTY SUPER- 
INTENDENT. 


Never in the history of man was there a 
time when so many serious-minded men and 
women were striving to work out the problem 
of life as at present or when such efforts were 
being made to advance the conditions of living 
or to reach higher ideals and better methods 
of procedure. There is a general demand 
for improvement to the end that life may be 
made fuller and more fruitful, ending in in- 
creased efficiency and greater real happiness. 

This demand and effective response has 
brought to the public the best thought of master 
minds in the various fields of activity and re- 
search, in the shape of thought-provoking 
books, magazine articles, and discussion from 
the forum, all leading toward world progres- 
sion and satisfaction of present day needs and 
providing a pathway to still greater advance- 
ment. In the furtherance of these impelling 
movements, bodies of thinkers and doers in 
every field of action are frequently assembling 
for an exposition of results of study and re- 
search or to take issue on the different view- 
points to the end that improved conditions 
continue and that higher levels be attained. 

It is not necessary to discuss the wisdom of 
these conventions, nor to argue their impor- 
tance to progress, for the fact that all live 
professional trades and callings employ them 
and the more potent fact that all the great 
improvements wrought in any phase of human 
endeavor, first existed in the thought form 
and was proclaimed from a platform in some 
assemblage is admitted. The profession, call- 
ing or individual that neglects frequent con- 
ferences on improved methods, or thought, 
must remain stationary or retrogress for lack 
of inspiration, idealization, stimulation and 
motor activity. 

The one phase of action which should and 
in most cases does or will occupy the thought 
of all persons is that of the development and 
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enrichment of the child, for though at times he 
seems to be ignored yet the unscrupulous hesi- 
tate before they touch the sacred interest 
which comes near to the heart of all human 
creatures, and the child’s welfare is given the 
right-of-way in the thought of the civilized 
world. 

In no field of activity has there been dis- 
played greater interest than in that of educa- 
tion. Leaders of thought have given of their 
time, means and intellect, men and women have 
studied, made research, have written and pro- 
claimed improvement unselfishly and as a re- 
sult the growth of the profession has been 
marvelous in spite of its drawbacks. The 
child of to-day is in an improved age, as re- 
gards his opportunities for an education. And, 
because of a desire for greater efficiency and 
continued study and exposition, the child of 
the near future must enjoy almost ideal condi- 
tions. Of course, there are still those who 
have failed to keep step with this wonderful 
progress, when the whole child and all his 
interests are considered. But it is clear that 
this number is of those who do not take part 
in or frequent the regular gatherings of their 
fellows, and as would be expected they become 
educational relics, if they do not drop from 
the calling. 

The educational leaders, the thinkers of all 
nations, after study, research, experiment and 
organization, meet in national bodies where 
the few of those directly connected with the 
child are assembled. These select educators 
again collect in meetings of State or district, 
and send the message of demand and improve- 
ment back to the child’s environment, through 
the supervisors and teachers who are enterpris- 
ing enough to be present, and they in turn 
go back to inspire and arouse those who are 
in everyday contact with the child. In order 
to reach the greatest number in the most effec- 
tive manner local associations or assemblages 
of teachers must be employed, for in these 
days of over-worked teachers few class-room 
teachers have the time, inclination or interest 
to glean from the written page the thought 
therein inscribed for the uplift of the child, 
but must depend upon those who are more for- 
tunately situated, or who have greater inspira- 
tion and interest, or who are charged with 
this phase of the educational problem. 

The local association, whether county, dis- 
trict, city, township or department, has a vital 
work to do and is absolutely necessary if the 
labors of the educational leaders are to bring 
forth their richest fruitage. It is not only 
necessary, however, that the class-room teacher 
gain a knowledge of the ever-changing con- 
ditions of improvement but she also needs the 
inspiration, stimulation, new ideals and guid- 
ance provided through the local association, 
properly conducted. And it is not only neces- 
sary that teachers hold these conferences but 
that the other vital partner in the child’s edu- 
cation, the parent, be included. When teachers 
are supplemented in their efforts by aroused, 
inspired parents and an interested public, then 
conditions are right for the furtherance of 
some needed innovation, for without the sup- 
port of public opinion little of lasting improve- 
ment can be assured. 

Among the most helpful of the local meet- 
ings has been the local teachers’ institute, where 
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teachers can be instructed and inspired and 
caused to pursue a course of reading; the de- 
partmental meeting, where work directly bear- 
ing upon the class-room studies can be con- 
sidered under the guidance of the supervisor 
of the department or the superintendent; 
round table conferences, where all may join in 
the discussion; the county association, where 
experts from outside can be brought to those 
who could not go out to the greater meeting; 
and the parent-teachers’ association, where the 
general community assemble to make edu- 
cational conditions richer and more effective. 

The parent-teachers’ association—not held so 
often as it should be—is possibly the best 
medium for reaching all factors interested in 
educational thought. Here the progressive 
superintendent, principal and _ class-room 
teacher meet on a common ground with their 
co-laborers, where questions may be discussed, 
ends provided and results attained that could 
not be gained through any other agency. Such 
meetings have frequently been the means of 
procuring better buildings, better equipment, 
appropriate ornamentation and surroundings, 
improved sanitary conditions, and an interest 
that will change the attitude of a community 
and bring out of chaos an approach to the 
ideal; in fact, not infrequently means for man- 
ual training, domestic science, and other lines 
of industrial education, come through private 
subscription to satisfy a demand aroused 
through such gatherings—to the life-long ad- 
vantage of the children. 

This question today is of vital importance 
everywhere because of the changed attitude 
toward a well-rounded education—as a prepar- 
ation for far more perfectly fitting into the en- 
vironment of the day and of the new modes of 
industry and life. But it is of special impor- 
tancein the rural communities where a trans- 
formation of the school is demanded—and the 
wise superintendent will avail himself of the 
opportunity which is his. If he measures up 
to the problem that is his, if he has proper 
ideals and is working under a timely in- 
spiration begotten from listening to the 
leaders of thought or from reading words 
of wisdom along new lines of rural education, 
or after preparing himself. by attending cour- 
ses of lectures, he will make use of the local 
meeting of teachers and patrons in preparing 
his teachers and in gaining the co-operation 
of parent and public, and in developing a 
spirit which will advance the cause. 

This work is impossible of accomplishment 
through personal conference because of the 
magnitude of the field; one of the greatest 
needs in the rural school today—and in fact 
it appears today a new problem—is the ques- 
tion of rural supervision. This has been at 
all times a weak feature in rural school organ- 
ization, but now, with new demands and an 
entirely new attitude of the rural school edu- 
cation, this supervision becomes an absolute 
essential if we hope to keep pace with what 
is being realized in some of the other states. 
With teachers not trained for the required 
vocational demands, and with a public not 
aroused to the necessity, there is but one hope, 
and that is in efficient supervision of rural 
= and some means of standardizing the 
work. 

The county superintendent prepared for his 
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work, with an efficient supervisor over too 
many schools, can through local teachers’ meet- 
ings, conferences and parent-teachers’ gather- 
ings, do much in a short time to develop 
favorable conditions and inspire and stimulate 
teachers in their reading and preparation, and 
at the same time arouse the public to provide 
the necessary equipment and means for a more 
efficient and fuller county school training. 
Then, too, it has become apparent to all that 
the social conditions in the country are not 
of a nature to fill the wants of the rising 
generation. There is a great country life ques- 
tion to be solved. The country must be recog- 
nized. There must be more richness brought 
into rural education to prepare for social satis- 
faction, and here again the local association 
can do much through the work of the local 
supervisor, the county superintendent and 
others whom they bring to add to the dead 
routine of school work. This phase of the 
work must so touch the life of the entire 
community, that the school may articulate into 
the life and activities of the farm, that is, the 
work of the school must end in practical dem- 
onstration or application in the home and in 
the field and shop. 

“As the Teacher so the School,” is a time- 
honored maxim and as truly may it be said, 
“ As is the supervising officer so is the teaching 
staff.” The thoughts, the results, and the spirit 
of not only the school but of the community 
and local gatherings should be used to bless the 
cause. The work of the supervisor and super- 
intendent should be to cause the novice or 
inexpert to approximate the work of the 
master, but it takes inspiration under high 
ideals to bring this about. 

The person or persons entrusted with the 
administration, promotion and direction of 
educational affairs, of city, county, town, dis- 
trict or rural community must be a real in- 
spired leader, who is willing to give unspar- 
ingly of his time, preparation and strength on 
all occasions when he can secure a gathering 
of teachers—parents or patrons. He is ex- 
pected to keep abreast with the best and latest 
thought and practice in his field of action, 
through study, reading, attending courses of 
lectures and by attending meetings where the 
masters give the fruit of their continued re- 
search, experimentations and practice. He 
must then with new inspiration return to his 
field of activity and through conference and 
local association enrich the work of his schools 
and raise the ideals of his teachers, his pupils, 
and the public. 

To properly fill such a position the county, 
city, town, or township superintendent must 
be a many-sided educator, he must have a fair 
knowledge of all that enters into the modern 
school, he must have sufficient culture to 
maintain his dignity, he must be a diligent stu- 
dent, a person of great physical endurance and 
of unending application and a readiness to 
place matters before the teacher and patrons 
in a manner to convince, to instruct, to direct 
or guide, to inspire, to stimulate and to gain 
co-operation. In order to equip himself and 
to have time for study, for research, and en- 
richment of thought as well as to direct his 
work to the best purpose, he must have free- 
dom from too close confinement to details of 
supervision and official correspondence, he 
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must have remuneration to warrant travel and 
research work as well as recreation, or his 
effort will end in partial failure. So it can 
be seen that the great problem developed by 
modern educational demands must be solved 
through efficient supervision. And the local 
educational association, in all its varied forms, 
is of the greatest value in imparting specific 
instruction in developing inspiration, in afford- 
ing stimulation, in adapting educational 
thoughts to the immediate environment, in 
gaining the co-operation of the common fac- 
tors in the cause, and thus making the life 
of the child richer and fuller and his prepar- 
ation for the demands of adult age more effi- 
cient more satisfactory, and of more use to 
life in general. 

Those having the work in charge, whether 
superintendents, supervisors, teachers or par- 
ents must be aroused to the responsibilities 
which are theirs. They should be inspired by 
leaders to recognize in the boys and girls of 
today, the men and women of tomorrow and 
the immortals of all eternity. 


FROM VIEW-POINT OF THE TEACHER. 


The second paper on this subject was 
read by Miss Margaret M. Sullivan of 
Harrisburg, as follows: 


We believe our profession is on the thresh- 
old of great things to secure which we need 
an aggressive association, which can be a 
powerful factor in assisting to make these 
things possible. Every teacher should be iden- 
tified with such an association, for his own 
good, for the good of the association, and for 
the good of the profession. 

All elements of success lie within ourselves. 
If as a profession, the members wish to boost 
themselves in public esteem, and secure de- 
sired recognition, the effort must come from 
within. The teachers themselves must inau- 
gurate the movements which can be done most 
effectively through organized effort, which is 
economic effort, also through the public press, 
through their personal influence, and through 
their never-failing interest in uplifting and 
upholding one of the noblest professions in 
the world. s 

Teachers grow through their own activities. 
We cannot do too much of this sort of thing. 
What place could be more opportune to let 
our patrons know our needs and aspirations 
than right in our own localities through local 
associations. The local press will seldom re- 
fuse to print live matter which affects the effi- 
ciency, happiness and welfare of its teachers. 

The primary object is to increase the effi- 
ciency of the service. Teachers need inspira- 
tion, strength and courage for the —— 
work which lies before them. The stupendous 
task of fitting the boys and girls of this great 
commonwealth for their future activities as 
home-makers, home-protectors, law-makers, 
and law-abiding citizens often weighs us down 
with responsibility. Often clouds of sadness 
and disappointment hang over us so low that 
we need the deepest inspiration and widest 
sympathy to help us discern a glint of the 
silver lining. 

These meetings often cheer teachers who 
have become discouraged by rousing them to 
renewed effort upon learning that fellow- 
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workers have met with similar or even greater 
difficulties, and yet have eventually met with 
pronounced success. 

We are all social beings and need to meet 
at intervals to strengthen good fellowship, and 
cement friendships. These meetings should 
be centers that radiate inspiration and enthu- 
siasm. Many a teacher fails who might suc- 
ceed if faces were friendly and all hearts 
kind, hence the importance of co-operation 
which is the keynote of success. Every one 
of us needs everyone else. We falter or fail 
alone. 

At these meetings teachers and supervisors 
may learn to understand each other better 
through social rather than class-room acquaint- 
ance. Teachers who desire self-improvement 
seek the aid derived from a conference with 
their peers in educational affairs. They may 
compare notes, and thus gain wisdom from 
another’s experience, as well as from their 
own. They may enliven each other with a re- 
cital of many a pleasing episode in their ex- 
perience. They may laugh together and drink 
in the best of tonics. We may get each 
other’s ideas and opinions. Although it is im- 
possible to estimate the value of these, they 
often become the source of daily helps. Not 
infrequently some rare personality makes a 
wonderful impression upon us, through his 
ability to arouse us to mental activity, forcing 
us to think for ourselves, and inspiring us to 
become better teachers not through mere imi- 
tation, but through earnest self-development. 
It is not the information given that makes 
the deepest impression, but the interest 
aroused that leads us to investigate and dis- 
cover our own wonderful possibilities that puts 
us on the path to successs. 

Anything that tends to make teachers hap- 
pier, more patient, brighter, more enthusi- 
astic and more sympathetic has its reflex upon 
the children influenced by them. Happy, care- 
free impressionable childhood has a right to 
a happy teacher. 

Local meetings afford the opportunity for 
the discussion of local conditions other than 
general environment and its effect upon the 
children. Here we may discuss courses of 
study, and specialties of our own, with our 
own peculiar problems. Local associations fill 
a place that no other educational agency can 
occupy. There are problems in that com- 
munity which differ materially from those of 
any other community. 

Instructors who have had experience in the 
local schools, who know their needs and limi- 
tations, may give advice founded on their ex- 
erience that would be more valuable than the 
instruction of a stranger of greater prestige. 
We must study the moulding influences of the 
locality and their effects upon our problems. 

These associations afford teachers the oppor- 
tunity to express themselves. Nothing de- 
velops careful thinking so much as the neces- 
sity for a clear and forcible expression of it. 
Every teacher is in urgent need of this power. 
The art of expression is in truth the very 
crown of culture. 

al associations might maintain economi- 
cal beneficial associations which would be 
“first aid ” to teachers in case of illness, for, as 
a rule, we are forced to miss so many days’ 
pay in a year that we can ill afford to lose any 
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additional ones with extra expense. If any 
other class of workers were forced to take an 
annual vacation of several months without 
pay, it would be called a lockout, and the 
government would appoint some commission 
or other to investigate. These meetings foster 
and promote the professional spirit which 
seems to be a minus quantity in so many of 
the body. Our profession would not be the 
hardest worked and poorest paid on earth if 
its members would show proper professional 
zeal in lending moral and financial support to 
the agencies organized to advance our inter- 
ests. So many of us are “penny wise and 
pound foolish.” In Pennsylvania we surely 
are financiers to be able to make such a show 
at living up to professional standards on an 
average considerably less than six hundred 
dollars per year. Nevertheless we should sac- 
rifice for the cause; for the welfare of each 
depends finally upon the welfare of all. Money 
and strong influence, backed by members, are 
very essential, in fact absolutely indispensable 
in cultivating public sentiment and securing 
favorable legislation. Public opinion is the 
power behind the throne. How rapidly the 
40,000 teachers of this state could, if they 
would, create favorable public sentiment! 
Nothing could withstand such a force. 

Local associations are very important in 
themselves but only reach their maximum 
power when they are the foundation of the 
more powerful state-wide association which 
should be the crystallizing force supported by 
all, which will in time bring about the uplift 
of the profession, by increasing its efficiency 
and by arousing public sentiment in favor of 
the very best schools, and for the teacher a 
living wage, permanency of employment, pro- 
vision for those who have become worn out 
in the service of the state, and all other 
coveted perquisites. 

Let us put our shoulder to the wheel and 
do our utmost in our local associations for 
the cause. Let us consider it a privilege as 
well as a duty to be members. Let us help to 
lift our fair state to its proper place educa- 
tionally among the sisterhood of states which 
should be second to none, instead of the place 
she now occupies, which we hesitate to men- 
tion here because it is so far down on the list. 


FROM VIEW-POINT OF DISTRICT SUPER- 
INTENDENT. 


Supt. R. E. Laramy, of Easton, read the 
last paper under this head, as follows: 


Statements are often made to the effect that 
many school men in authority look with fear 
upon signs of ambition in those under them 
and seek to remove the disturbers. A super- 
intendént, for example, is troubled by the 
movements of an active principal and tries to 
keep him down or to get him out of the dis- 
trict. Again teachers meet together to discuss 
an element of the school life in the district. 
To the superintendent the news comes as an 
omen of anarchy and the old time hush signal 
is given. 

Now we will all readily agree that a disloyal 
principal should get out of the district, and it 
may be out of the profession. Further, a set 
of rebellious teachers spells disaster to the 
school district. But, if superintendents are so 
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weak that principals may not safely be pro- 
gressive and teachers may not properly unite 
for their mutual betterment, then it seems we 
ought not to have local associations. The truth 
is rather that we ought to get rid of such 
superintendents. 

hortly before I was asked to take part in 
this discussion one of our principals came to 
me and said, The teachers would like to meet 
to discuss the pension question and wished 
to know whether I had any objection to their 
meeting. I am new in the district and the in- 
quiry was quite proper on his part. The 
answer given was that the superintendent 
would be glad to co-operate with their meet- 
ing in any way possible. I believe that out of 
the spontaneous interest of the teachers in this 
way there is bound to come something of 


‘ood. 

Prof. Royce, in one of his excellently 
reasoned discussions, has shown how a unity 
of many uniform elements is in no way com- 
parable in quality with the unity made up of 
many diverse elements. In Pennsylvania we 
have the elements for a great central organiza- 
tion such as is our State Association. Its 
present weakness is that it is not a unity of the 
diverse localities of the state. True we come 
from all parts of the state and in a manner our 
teachers are pushed and drawn into the en- 
rollment. But the personal and local connec- 
tion with the central organization is not made. 
The teachers enroll in hopes which year after 
year are not realized. 

We are proud in Pennsylvania of our re- 
sources and of the splendid local development 
of the different and differing sections of our 
commonwealth. Educationally, we have left 
much to local management, and local develop- 
ment is not hampered as in many states by a 
needlessly deterring central authority. Praise 
of these conditions and warnings against 
change have been echoed in our meetings year 
after year. 

It is our opinion that this association has 
not made use of the strength inherent in these 
conditions. Were the ideas of the rank and 
file developed locally, compared, associated and 
brought together for final decision and em- 
phasis in this central meeting the resolutions 
and efforts of our organization would have a 
weight and a force which now are almost en- 
tirely lacking. 

Personally I have much respect for the 
leader and the work of the state teachers’ 
league. We may not agree with some of the 
specific aims of the league but its origin and 
growth have been the result of the shortcom- 
ings of our state association. Let the associa- 
tion ask for more of the teacher than his 
dollar, and let him get to feel himself locally 
a partner in our cause and a state teachers’ 
league will be unnecessary. 

When one comes to a discussion of the prac- 
tical phase of the situation difficulties arise. 
In our state the district stands alone and we 
have 2552 districts. A division readily sugges- 
ted would be by counties, but this is not always 
a natural division. It appears also that local 


associations which are not spontaneous but 
merely of formal adherence to a general plan 
will add little of value. 

In many districts, however, there are now 
We have also a number of 


live local unions. 
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schoolmasters’ clubs, round-table conferences 
and other more or less local associations 
which, if recognized in the general life of our 
state union, would add much to its interest and 
influence for good on our commonwealth. 

It is probable that local associations would 
shortly ask for a portion of the money col- 
lected. This would be reasonable and could 


- be adjusted without any hurt to the general 


association because of the greater numbers 
and larger interest. Another need that would 
have to be met would be a live journal pub- 
lished by the association for the good of 
Pennsylvania teachers and schools, giving the 
news from all parts of the state, voicing our 
needs, urging us to progress and uniting us 
to a common purpose. 

To me it was a pleasure to observe at Har- 
risburg a year ago a uniting element of ad- 
ministration and co-operation for our com- 
monwealth, this old Keystone state. Why 
should we not be proud of her and why should 
not her state educational association fairly re- 
present the sections of the state and be the 
finest organization within her borders? 

We prate of a lack of professional spirit, of 
a lack of public appreciation, of neglect by the 
state legislators, of great reforms long hoped 
for and perennially postponed. For much of 
this there is cause and it is not helpful to 
dwell upon the topic. It is predicting too 
much to suggest that local associations will be 
a panacea for all our ills. It is the humble 
opinion of one superintendent, however, that 
if the thoughts of our earnest teachers 
throughout the commonwealth are encouraged 
and brought to voice in this general union 
there shall come a life to the association which 
other than with respect to numbers it has 
hitherto lacked. Our way out is by a sturdy 
union of our many earnest and diverse parts. 


RELATION OF STATE TO LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


The second subject for the afternoon was 
“The Relation of the State Educational As- 
sociation to Local Associations.” Super- 
vising Principal U. L. Gordy, of Mount 
Pleasant, was introduced as the first speaker. 
He read the following suggestive paper: 


It appears to be generally understood that 
the success of any enterprise depends largely 
upon the co-operation of those interested in its 
control. Politicians, financiers and business 
men understand this very well. Upon this 
issue, the organization of teachers into national, 
state, county and district associations is 
brought about. Because these associations 
deal with different phases of the educational 
problem, the natural relation between them is 
most intimate. Each needs the others in order 
to be effective. Between our state and local 
associations, the relation is akin to that of 
parent and child, and needs to be more active 
along at least three lines. 

In the first place, it is the business of the 
State Association to see that there is in every 
county an organization including in its mem- 
bership all the teachers of the county. Given 
this, the proper organization of district asso- 
ciations will follow. 

The school is too far removed from the 
State Association to make proper use of the 
good things in education it brings to the front. 
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These topics generally need to be discussed and 
reduced to a more workable basis in an or- 
ganization where local conditions are alike, 
and a sufficient number of educational leaders 
can be mustered that will insure wise con- 
clusions. Taken up later in district meetings, 
it is not difficult to make suitable arrangement 
for their use in the school room. It is not 
safe to expect the district institute, owing its 
existence to local influences, to reach up to the 
State Association for its inspiration and di- 
rection, or to attain a high standard of use- 
fulness without this aid. The county is the 
ideal unit for this purpose. With its member- 
ship stirred up in support of reforms suggested 
by the state organization, the enthusiasm of 
these teachers in their home districts is assured. 

The fact is however that very much less 
than half the counties in the State have any 
kind of central organization of teachers at all. 
I gather this from 46 replies to a questionnaire 
sent to the 66 county superintendents. Twenty 
counties are reported as having county associa- 
tions. In most of these, the membership is 
limited to superintendents, principals and high 
school teachers. Twenty-six counties have no 
such organizations, and I fear that a larger 
per cent. of the remaining twenty, not report- 
ing, have none. Of course, there is a reason 
for this, and the situation is not wholly 
problematical. 

I think we are prepared to admit that all 
great movements come through wise leader- 
ship. It is not enough that conditions be ripe, 
while to be sure it is essential. Apply this 
principle to our subject, and it is easy to un- 
derstand why there are active associations in 
Berks, Allegheny, Northumberland, Westmore- 
land and some other counties. With respect 
to the counties that do not have associations, 
a number of explanations is offered. One 
county superintendent regards this institution 
as the fifth wheel of a wagon. Therefore, he 
has it not. Some offer the difficulties of geo- 
graphical conditions as an apology for not hav- 
ing county associations. Many complain that 
indifference on the part of teachers makes it 
impossible to get anything worth while done 
in this direction. Others hold that the monthly 
district institute, of which we know the pay 
check is often the main feature, meets all the 
requirements of the situation in their counties. 
Take your pick of these, but to my mind the 
lack of sufficient leadership is at the bottom 
of the whole difficulty. The county superin- 
tendent who is the logical leader may or may 
not be wholly at fault. Standing alone, it is 
easy to see that he would have an up-hill time 
trying to make the thing go. Doubtless many 
of us know county superintendents who are 
very capable and earnest school men, yet have 
not been able to maintain active associations 
in their counties. Still I feel like pointing to 
him as the guilty party who says he cannot 
spend one-third of his time in the discharge of 
the duties of his office, and is able to earn in 
spare time $200 or more a year working at the 
carpenters trade. Likewise guilty is the 
superintendent who sells his good will to a 
book company and spends a whole lot of his 
time among school directors cultivating this 
good will. The county superintendent who 
prepares himself for admission to the bar dur- 
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ing his term of office is not likely to disturb 
himself about educational meetings. 

If it is agreed that educational associations 
make better schools, it follows that all schools 
should have the benefit of them. To this end, 
the unorganized counties present a problem 
that somebody has to solve. To say the least, 
outside help is needed, and there is no doubt 
that this help would be very favorably re- 
ceived. These inactive counties need to be 
evangelized, and I know of no agency better 
suited to this purpose than the State Associ- 
ation. Just what measures should be adopted 
to do this is a matter that would have to be 
determined. At the first blush, it would seem 
that a bureau in the State Association devoted 
to this interest might reasonably be expected 
to get good results. Our association has the 
men and the money to do this. The disposition 
to do it and a little energy in that direction 
are all that are required to put the necessary 
machinery in motion. 

Another item of interest in the relation of 
the S. E. A. to the local associations is, the 
parent organization should be careful that the 
work in organized counties goes forward prop- 
erly. It is not certain that these local associ- 
ations can be depended upon to do all that is 
necessary to keep things going as they should. 
In fact, it is generally admitted that they are 
not. It is significant that there are not ten 
county associations in the State that are ten 
years old. The report comes from many at 
this time that their success is indifferent. The 
likelihood is that these will go the way of 
many others—into permanent suspension— 
unless they get help. 

The history of these defunct associations is 
interesting. They have their beginning in the 
vision of some really good school men. A 
meeting is held, a constitution is adopted 
(sometimes a whole lot of very sober thought 
is given to the elaboration of these constitu- 
tions), officers are elected, and the business of 
professional improvement begins. This suffers, 
almost invariably from the beginning, not from 
the lack of actual interest, but of judicious 
direction. There is a whole lot of aimless dis- 
cussion of unrelated and unimportant subjects. 
The members soon begin to realize that they 
are not getting anywhere, and then they drop 
out. I once attended a county meeting in 
which one-fourth the day’s program was taken 
up with a discussion of the subject, Should 
County Superintendents be elected by Popular 
Vote? A well-balanced subject for debate, no 
doubt, and the speakers did very well, it was 
certainly foreign to the needs of those present, 
many of whom may have had difficulty with 
discipline or in teaching long division. The 
attendance was good that day, but I have 
since learned that the association died out be- 
cause of lack of interest. The report comes 
from another county that they did have at one 
time a pretty fair association, but it degener- 
ated into something resembling a labor or- 
ganization, and was repudiated in disgust by 
the best teachers in the county. 

What these associations needed, and others 
today need that are laboring under similar 
difficulties, is help from those who know. It 
is too important to be left to chance. With 
the best ideas and richest experience in edu- 
cational matters centralized in the membership 
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of the State Association, what is more reason- 
able than that it take upon itself the obligation 
of suggesting in part at least lines of activity 
for these local associations to follow, and pro- 
viding instruction that local talent cannot 
supply? The wisdom of their effort would 
then be reasonably well assured, and the con- 
clusions reached safe and sane. I am in a 
position to know that had it not been for the 
goodness of heart of the State Department, the 
faculties of the University of Pittsburgh and 
State College, and some other good friends 
of Education, the Westmoreland County 
Teachers’ Association with its 625 members, 
in business for seven years, doing good work 
and having plenty more good work to do, 
would now be a very sickly institution, if 
not in the association graveyard. Aside from 
the parts taken by our own members, there has 
been present at every meeting at least one of 
these men, generally at his own expense, to 
speak both formally and informally on sub- 
jects near to the interest of the schools in 
the county. This has done a world of good, 
and has doubtless been the salvation of our 
organization. But why leave it to these 
charitably-minded men, or at least why not 
let them know it is their job? To my mind a 
more rational view of the matter is that the 
State Association shall assume the responsi- 
bility of doing in all the counties what these 
men have done by invitation in a few. To 
bring this to pass there are no great difficulties 
in the way. Extend the duties of our special 
department previously suggested, and this very 
important work will be done. 
ome very gratifying results are likely to 
come out of this. There is most certainly a 
circulation of interest in educational associa- 
tions of which the county can easily be imag- 
ined as the center. Given live county associa- 
tions, and you get active district meetings, 
more alert teachers, better schools. As a re- 
action from this, teachers will be anxious to 
be members of the State Association, perhaps 
the N. E. A. I fear that the number seeking 
members of this association from the class- 
room body of teachers is comparatively small. 
It may be that the county and district super- 
intendents are responsible for much of our 
splendid enrollment, and theirs be the credit. 
But fill your churches in this way, and how 
much pure and undefiled religion will you get? 
Still another line of usefulness that properly 
belongs to the S. E. A. and the local associ- 
ations, working together, is to find out what 
school legislation the teachers in the State are 
in favor of, and report it as official when such 
information is desired. It seems to be true 
that the public in general and the law makers 
in particular are willing that the teachers shall 
be consulted on this subject, and their wishes 
— as far as conditions will permit. As 
understand the situation, there are no just 
grounds for the combination of teachers after 
the manner of labor unions in order to get 
what is actually due them. But up to the 
present time, there has been no certainty as to 
-what a majority of the teachers stood for with 
respect to any particular issue under consider- 
ation. True, we have a legislative committee 
in the S. E. A—and a very capable committee 
it always is so far as its membership is con- 
cerned—but it is almost certain that the rec- 
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ommendations made by this committee, though 
wise enough perhaps, were more the result of 
individual judgment on the part of its mem- 
bers than a reflection of sentiment from the 
37,000 teachers in the state. I am democrat 
enough to feel that as a matter of principle 
this ought not to be. Furthermore, it has not 
been satisfactory to bodies of teachers who 
have had very definite notions about certain 
school reforms, and have appealed directly 
to the legislature for what was wanted. The 
result has been some very embarassing situ- 
ations for the whole body of teachers. Wit- 
ness, for example, the efforts made to secure 
a retirement fund for incapacitated teachers, 
and the history of the Life Tenure bill in the 
last legislature. It is doubtful if these meas- 
ures had the known endorsement of 25 per 
cent. of the teachers in the State. Yet they 
are spoken of as measures that all the teachers 
are in favor of. 

I am not sure that the persons responsible 
for these movements were wholly at fault. 
They knew what they wanted, and in the ab- 
sence of a better way, went after it as all 
courageous people do. If they put the matter 
up to our legislative committee at all, they 
either failed to get its endorsement, or were 
unwilling to leave the matter to it. Had these 
questions been thoroughly discussed in dis- 
trict and county associations in every part of 
the State, and passed up to the State Associ- 
ation for further deliberation and decision, 
there would have been no doubt as to the 
attitude of a majority of the teachers on the 
pension and life job propositions, and the legis- 
lative committee would have been in a position 
to act for all the teachers with conviction for 
or against. Any agitation to the contrary 
would have been known to be unauthorized. 
In this way, it is probable that teachers would 
get a more considerate hearing in favor of 
laws that really are best for themselves and 
the schools, and avoid the unenviable reputa- 
tion of asking for things that cannot be had. 

If this conception of the relation of the 
S. E. A. and the local associations is true; 
if it is the duty of the State Association to 
take an active interest in the establishment of 
county organizations in parts where there are 
none, and direct the operation of all in the 
way of good counsel and skilful instruction; 
if the initiative and referendum in some form 
should apply in the recommendation by 
teachers of school legislation; then it is time 
for the State Association to assume the re- 
sponsibility of this relation; to be concerned 
about progress in education beyond itself; to 
be active where it has been inactive; to reach 
down to the counties and school districts with 
the hand that helps; to construct, to assist, to 
guide. 

The second paper was read by Miss Olive 
F. Church, of Erie, who told of the impor- 
tant work done by the teachers’ association 
of her home city, and urged broader recog- 
nition of the interests and rights of 
teachers. 


It must, by this time, be evident to the most 
conservative minds, that teachers are at last 
awakening to a sense of the need of profes- 
sional and social activity. There is manifest 
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a universal advance toward unity among 
teachers. Clubs, associations, leagues, and 
ilds are forming everywhere. Throughout 
ennsylvania the city, town, and rural teachers 
meet together in leagues which work in unison 
for mutual advancement. 

The county, district, and city institutes afford 
little opportunity for becoming acquainted with 
the work of other teachers, whereas, the 
leagues and associations organized by the 
teacher, for the teacher, have given the much- 
needed opportunity for arousing esprit de 
corps to a degree never before known. 

This class feeling has now become co- 
extensive with the limits of our land. Through 
the National League of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions which is composed exclusively of the 
union of these local organizations of class-room 
teachers, constituting a force in the educa- 
tional world, which Dr. Wm. E. Chancellor, 
at the N. E. A. meeting in Salt Lake City, said 
in an address, “is an organization whose plans 
and work will well bear looking into.” To 
show you the scope of influence of our own 
Erie organization: Weare federated and affili- 
ated with various local, state and national 
bodies as follows: The Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Alliance, State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; National Educational Association, the 
Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania, the 
local Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade, 
Business Men’s Exchange, College Women’s 
Club, and Natural League of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations. It can be readily seen that teachers, 
through such organizations, are no longer 
pedagogues only, but are really influential 
workers in the social, business, and patriotic 
life of the state. 

For seven years, our local association main- 
tained a permanent committee which met with 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Board of 
Trade and College Women’s Club, in readjust- 
ing property valuations; the result of which 
work put an increase of many thousands of 
dollars into the treasury of the local School 
Board. 

The Perry Centennial Committee of Erie 
concede to the teachers the success of “ Perry 
Centennial Week.” We have contributed to 
and taken active part in initiating and encour- 
aging many important civic improvements, such 
as Municipal House Cleaning Day; Medical 
inspection in school; organizing Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Associations; supporting Industrial Ex- 
hibits, the work of the District Nurses, and 
the Anti-Cigarette movement. Pittsburgh and 
other cities of Pennsylvania have accomplished 
even more than Erie. 

Thus, the democratic local clubs of teachers, 
exert a continuous influence on everyday prac- 
tical educational affairs of the school-room and 
community. Teachers are now awakening to 
the fact that conditions should be created 
which will enable all teachers to so prepare 
for their work as to render the most effective 
service. There is no dignity in teaching with 
poor preparation. 

al organizations do not assume a posi- 

tion antagonistic to the public or school boards, 

but we feel that the material betterment of the 

teacher means greater efficiency and more val- 
uable service. 

e feel justified in expecting moral and 

financial support from the state. Among alert, 
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progressive teachers this is a recognized fact, 
that organization should proceed from the 
bottom to the top; from the teacher to the 
superintendent. The profession at present 
does not attract the best material. I heard a 
dean of Pedagogy in one of the New York 
Colleges say: “The youth of today who 
chooses teaching as a profession must be 
either a fool or a philanthropist. ” 

Lest there be some among you who feel that 
the common school teacher in these latter days 
is placing too much stress on the need of im- 
provement in material conditions, let me say 
that they are making this demand in order 
that the esthetic, the moral, aye, even the 
spiritual part of their natures may find oppor- 
tunity to expand through study and reflection, 
through travel, through social and civic activ- 
ities, through the ease of mind consequent 
upon being relieved of the nerve-racking con- 
sideration of ways and means in the present, 
and upon being released from the harrowing 
dread of an old age of penury. 

The question has been asked, why the 
teachers do not hasten to join the State Edu- 
cational Association each year. To speak with 
absolute frankness, the teachers have very gen- 
erally felt that the prominent educators of 
the state, including superintendents, have dis- 
approved, not only passively but actively ‘of 
the measures in which teachers of the state 
who are engaged in elementary work, have 
been and are deeply interested, namely, im- 
provement in salary conditions, retirement 
funds, and tenure of office. This feeling is 
what is largely responsible for the rise of the 
various local efforts through organization to 
bring about satisfactory conditions in these 
three lines. The prospectus of the past two 
years announcing the _ consideration of 
Teachers’ Pensions by the Association has 
brought the teachers into membership by 
thousands; though many cities and counties 
are waiting until some definite action is taken. 
If the State Educational Association aims to 
secure the support of .he individual, there is 
no better incentive for membership than a 
knowledge that she is not to be considered 
merely a negligible quantity in its affairs. 
Many cities are proposing a council composed 
of teachers and directors with legalized powers 
to assist in the administration of school affairs. 
The New York State Association amended its 
constitution to allow voting privilege to dele- 
gates. Another state recommends an advisory 
council of teachers chosen by the local assoct- 
ations to confer with Boards of Education. 

If Article II of the P. S. E. A. means what 
it says: “to maintain for the teaching vocation 
its true place in the world’s work; to promote 
fellowship among teachers, to forward their 
interests by action”—then is it not possible to 
carry out the democratic spirit of today by so 
amending the constitution of the State Educa- 
tional Association as to admit to its deliber- 
ative councils with full voting power the rep- 
resentatives of all local teachers’ associations 
of the state? 

The teacher is trained in detail work; con- 
sequently the local organizations should col- 
lect and forward the dues and fees; thus 
relieving the central office of the State Edu- 
cational Association of much routine work. 

Such a plan as I have suggested would in 
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no sense disintegrate the State Educational 
Association as it exists at present, while it 
would, much to the satisfaction of the great 
body of elementary teachers of this state, give 
the solid assurance of support, encouragement 
and backing of those whose words in halls of 
legislation are not only heard but heeded. 


The last speaker of the afternoon on the 
“Relation of the S. E. A. to Local Edu- 
cational Associations,” was Co. Supt. T. S. 
Davis, of Blair county, who said: 


Very little relation exists at present and it 

is doubtful if much can exist in the future. 
The State Educational Association from its 
nature is and should be largely inspirational 
Tuesday forenoon in my own department, I 
listened to Assistant Superintendent C. E. 
Dickey talk on the “ Rural School in the Rural 
Life Movement.” At the same hour, minute 
and second, I should have liked to hear the 
following as well: Efficiency in Industrial Edu- 
cation and Vocational Guidance, by Supt. 
William Wirt, Gary, Indiana, Department of 
City and Borough Superintendents; or the 
President’s address, Dr. Isaac Sharpless, Ha- 
verford College, Department of Colleges and 
Normal Schools; or The School Building as a 
Social Center, Supt. H. H. Baish, Altoona, 
Department of Graded Schools; or the Social 
Life of the Rural School, Miss Ethel L. Lytle, 
Township School Department; or The Need of 
Better Pedagogy and Higher Technical Skill 
in the Equipment of the Manual Training In- 
structor, Frank H. Ball, Department of Manual 
Arts; or Important Factors in the Teaching 
of First Year Latin, Miss Dena Bard, High 
School Department; or the Choice and Treat- 
ment of Reading Material in the Modern 
Language Course, E. W. Bagster-Collins, 
High School Department, another section; or 
Report of the Committee on the Standardiza- 
tion of History Teaching, Miss E. Marie 
Lentz, High School Department, another sec- 
tion; or Education for Expression, C. O. Alt- 
house, High School Department, another sec- 
tion. 
I think I have quoted the program cor- 
rectly, or nearly so. Some of the people 
named are particular friends of mine, and I 
should have liked to be there to show my ap- 
preciation. Many of the subjects are of vital 
importance to me, and I should have liked to 
listen to them. True, I can read them in the 
bound volume of the proceedings. But that is 
getting a second-hand article and not taking 
it “hot off the bat,” as we all prefer to 
have it. 

Let me repeat. The work of the State Edu- 
cational Association is largely social and inspi- 
rational; and where we cut it up into piece- 
meal sections, and flit from department to 
department, here a little and there a Jittle, we 
fail to get the greatest good that comes from 
these meetings, 7. ¢., the feeling that we be- 
long to the greatest and best profession in the 
world. 

If then the general sessions of this Associa- 
tion and the departmental sessions bear such a 
strained relation with each other, what should 
be the relation of the State Educational Asso- 
ciation, to local associations, such as teachers’ 
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county and city institutes, district institutes, 
etc. ! 

I take the view that city and county insti- 
tutes, like the state meeting, should be largely 
inspirational and social. When you cut these 
institutes into sections, one man talking to the 
primary teachers, another to the intermediate, 
another to the grammar school, and others to 
high and ungraded school teachers, and these 
come to the main room and talk practically 
the same thing to all the teachers, it recalls 
that old, old story of the father who called 
a large family of boys to his bedside and after 
bestowing his blessings took a bundle of twigs 
and, after trying t> break them collectively 
and failing, separated them and broke them 
easily one by one. Turning to his boys, he 
said, “ You now see how strong you can be 
united as one, but how easily you may be de- 
feated if separated one from the other.” 

The State Educational Association is a 
bundle of individuals bound together for a 
purpose. That purpose is to nourish and foster 
a greater love for the work of teaching the 
young. Why seek to divide it up into many 
parts or to hitch it to local associations? Let 
it serve the purpose for which it was created 
and let each local meeting serve the purpose 
for which it was created. 

This does not necessarily mean that no men- 
tion of the State Association shall be made 
at the local associations. Teachers and others 
interested in local associations should hear of 
the work of the State Association and the 
National Association and should be wooed to 
become members of them. 

These should be quoted, also, at local meet- 
ings as “the last word” in educational theo- 
ries, and indeed we might go farther because 
the majority of the things given at these meet- 
ings are not theories but papers from the book 
of actual experience of the individual who 
presents it. Therefore, what takes place here 
can be presented to local associations as the 
best that is known, and has been tried in the 
educational world. Farther than this it is not 
vouchsafed for us to go. 

The only relation that should exist or could 
exist between the S. E. A. and local associ- 
ations is advisory or to set the right kind of 
an example to them. 

Since writing the above, Mr. Gordy has 
sent me his paper to read, and I find that he 
has three strong arguments for the State Asso- 
ciation to direct the work of local associa- 
tions. They are as follows: 

1. To form an association in every county 
under the direction of the State Association. 

2. The State Association to direct its efforts 
and discussions. 

3. This would bring about a larger volun- 
tary enrollment in the State Association, cre- 
ate more interest and tend to let the legislature 
know exactly what all the teachers need be- 
cause it would be discussed, action taken, re- 
ferred back to the State Association and then 
presented to the legislature. 

The argument for such a course is strong, 
if it could be successfully worked out in detail. 
“Barkis is willin’” to try the experiment, but 
it seems to me it is contrary to the plans of 
“ Billy Sunday,” who wants the churches closed 
for the time being and all the people to gather 
in the tabernacle and, by song and speech and 
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the inspiration of multitudes induce the power the legislature of this Commonwealth enacted 


of God to descend as it did on the day of 
Pentecost. 

There is a method in this that is psycholog- 
ical and we can well afford to profit by it, by 
making our State meeting a great inspirational 
“Billy Sunday” revival rather than a school 
of methods. 


CO-OPERATION OF TEACHING FORCES. 


At this point Mr. H. R. Jaques, of Johns- 
town, introduced the following resolution, 
with the accompanying remarks: 

Resolved, that the President appoint a 
committee of five to confer with repre- 
sentatives of other Associations for the 
purpose of considering ways and means of 
securing closer co-operation in matters con- 
cerning the welfare of the teaching forces 
of the State. This Committee to report at 
the next session. 

The purpose of this Committee is to bring 
together into one federation of some sort 
all the teaching forces of the State, because 
we must stand together if we are going to 
get anywhere at all. 

The resolution was passed. This was 
afterwards, on motion, increased to seven 
members. 


REPORT OF EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL. 


The report of the Educational Council 
was a carefully prepared and comprehen- 
sive consideration of the matter of Teachers’ 
Pensions, presented by Dr. J. George Becht, 
President of the Council and Secretary of 
the State Board of Education, as follows: 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 


Nature and Purpose of Pensions—Civilized 
governments have almost invariably provided 
persions for those disabled in military or na- 
val service, and for widows and orphans in 
case of death. Some governments retire their 
state officers and public servants on pensions, 
gratuities, annuities or retirement funds of 
various kinds. In European countries, pen- 
sions are not infrequently bestowed upon dis- 
tinguished artists, sculptors, authors, poets 
and inventors in recognition of service ren- 
dered through their contributions to social or 
industrial life. The Congress of the United 
States pensions the widows of former presi- 
dents, and, on occasion, has recognized the 
sacrificial service of martyrs who have given 
their lives in devotion to humanitarian projects. 
Notable examples are those of Reid, Carroll, 
Lazear and Kissinger, who showed “more 
than the devotion of the soldier” in risking 
and losing their lives to show how a fearful 
pestilence such as the yellow fever is com- 
municated and how its ravages may be pre- 
vented. It was these men who made possible 
the construction of the Panama Canal; and 
Congress very properly, though with what 
seems pitiful inadequacy, provided pensions 
for their widows. In the fact of a constitu- 
tional provision that no appropriation except 
for pensions or gratuities for military service 
shall be made to any person or community, 





a law providing for the retirement of judges 
under certain conditions. 

The justification for such pensions lies in 
the fact that the service rendered was of an 
exceptional kind; and that during the period 
of active work these men were denying them- 
selves opportunities to make provision for 
their families and for old age or disability 
through a devotion to duty or at the call of 
the people to service in the army or to service 
in the, civil government. 

The recognition of the pension idea in busi- 
ness enterprises has been very marked within 
the past decade. The pension system as ap- 
plied to industrial or commercial activities is 
not a matter of charity, but is an economic 
measure. Commercial and industrial corpor- 
ations are increasingly adopting plans for 
taking care of their employees after they have 
been incapacitated from service, or when they 
have reached a certain age. Anyone who has 
observed the current of events in this direc- 
tion is sure to have noted an increased inter- 
est and a marked development in the direction 
of provision in the way of individual insur- 
ance, social insurance, old age pensions and 
retirement funds. Practically all of the lead- 
ing railroads have established pension systems, 
one of the best being maintained by the Penn- 
sylvania Company. Within the past few years 
the United States Steel Corporation has in- 
augurated an automatic pension system which 
affects over 200,000 employees. In these sys- 
tems there are no assessments, the pension 
fund being maintained exclusively by the cor- 
poration., The principles upon which such 
systems are established is not humanitarian, 
but economic. 

The officers of the Grand Trunk Railroad 
lines, in speaking of retirement systems, say: 
“It has been stated that the existence of re- 
tirement systems acts as a detriment to effi- 
cient service, owing to the tendency on the 
part of an employee approaching the pension 
age to become lax in the performance of duty 
in consequence of the knowledge that he will 
soon leave the service and draw a _ pension. 
The experience of these corporations has dem- 
onstrated that such reasoning is entirely false. 
Every company or corporation having retire- 
ment systems in operation, reasons that it is a 
good business investment, without consider- 
ing the humanitarian principles involved.” 

Nearly all of the old world countries pen- 
sion their public teachers, the notable excep- 
tions being Russia, Portugal and Spain. Pen- 
sions for teachers have long existed in the 
several states of the German Empire. In 
fact, some of the pension schemes operating 
in Germany are traced back for two or three 
centuries. In other European countries some 
of the teachers’ pension systems are a century 
old. These systems have varied greatly dur- 
ing the period of their operation. Some have 
extended benefits not only to teachers but to 
the widows and orphans of teachers. 

Within the past two decades there has been 
a rather rapid development of the teachers’ 
pension idea in the United States. At first the 
systems were local and comparatively little 
recognition was given to any state-wide 
schemes. In 1905 the inauguration of the 
Carnegie pension system for payment of an- 
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nuities to professors of non-denominational 
colleges stimulated discussion of the matter 
and aroused teachers to the importance of a 
pension system that would enable them to re- 
tire when they had become incapacitated for 
service by reason of age or other disabilities. 
Status of Pension Legislation in the United 
States—The status of teachers’ pensions in 
the United States at present is as follows: 
Four states have teachers’ pensions sup- 
rted entirely by state appropriations, namely, 
aine, Rhode Island, New Jersey and Mary- 
d 


Seven states have teachers’ pensions sup- 
ported partly by state appropriations and partly 
by teachers’ dues, namely, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Washington and California. 

Sixteen states have teachers’ pensions sup- 
ported entirely by the community (teachers’ 
dues and community appropriations), namely, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina and Utah. 

Twenty-two states have NO teachers’ pen- 
sion law, namely, Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
West Virginia, Wyoming and Montana. 

Objections to Pensions—In view of the 
varied opinions held as to the justification for 
pensions, it may not be improper to consider 
some of the objections urged against the pen- 
sioning of teachers. Teachers themselves are 
not of one mind as to the value of pensions, 
and, when those who are the direct benefi- 
ciaries are sceptical as to the purposes and 
advantages, we may well assume that the 
public who will be called upon in a large 
measure to support a pension system may not 
be enthusiastically favorable. A summarized 
statement of the objections gathered from 
sources as varied as possible follows: 

The result of pensioning teachers will be to 
keep the salaries of teachers at the present 
very low standards. No profession or calling 
in which pension systems prevail has ever in- 
creased its emoluments to the beneficiaries 
after the pension system was once in opera- 
tion. It is altogether probable in view of this 
that the state at large would use the fact of 
its old age pension as a justification for main- 
taining low wages. In discussing this phase 
of the question, Professor Sies, who has given 
a very great deal of attention to the whole 
subject, says that he is confident that in the 
case of entirely non-contributory pension sys- 
tems “economic forces definitely tend to throw 
the whole burden of support upon the bene- 
ficiaries in so far as the pensions are really 
desired. To the extent that teachers’ posi- 
tions, or any others, are rendered more at- 
tractive by the provision of pensions, the com- 
pensation in the form of salary of any given 


grade or quality of service gradually adjusts: 


itself to the present value of a claim to a pen- 
sion, so that the total compensation in the 
long run is not materially affected, other con- 
ditions remaining the same. This adjustment 
takes place chiefly through the failure of sala- 
ries to increase as they otherwise would, rather 





than through actual reduction. The whole 
process is simply a readjustment of economic 
forces whose equilibrium has been disturbed 
by the introduction of a pension system. The 
process of equilibration ordinarily requires a 
considerable period of time, and for that rea- 
son the inauguration of a pension system with 
regular contributions or retents has been justi- 
fiable, provided the contributions decrease in 
amount on a sliding scale through a period of 
years until they disappear.” 

It is sometimes urged against a pension 
system that only the few who survive to a ripe 
old age and continue in the profession for a 
long period of years are benefited by retire- 
ment pensions; that the large majority who 
drop out before attaining the pensionable age 
lose whatever credit they have accumulated 
with the state which would come to them later 
in the form of pensions. Those who hold 
these views say that it is fairer to pay one 
what he has earned as soon as he has earned 
it than to hold it for the remote future. Fur- 
thermore, an objector says, a low wage and an 
old age pension would result in keeping am- 
bitious and energetic individuals out of the 
profession and at the same time put in medi- 
ocre and inferior individuals who would be 
able at best in any profession to earn only a 
low wage, and who would be lured into the 
profession of teaching by the hope of being 
comfortably cared for in old age. This one 
insists that just this condition has -happened 
in the ministry in a good many cases through 
the charities and other devices which have 
made it easy for a young man of mediocre 
abilities to get a professional training. A 
further argument against teachers’ pensions is 
that of social reproach on the part of those 
in other professions. “There is a suggestion 
of charity or dependence in the pension idea 
which I personally should very much resent,” 
writes one, “and further, it seems a confession 
of inferiority to accept a wage inadequate for 
immediate needs with the promise of being 
provided for outside of one’s regular salary 
in old age.” Why should not the teacher be 
able to take care of a salary surplus, provided 
he had one, as well as a member of any other 
profession? 

The Other Side—The problem of teachers’ 
pensions has been well stated by one who has 
studied the system in England, and for a num- 
ber of years worked over the matter in the 
State of New Jersey, trying to develop inter- 
est in pension legislation. He has been in a 
position to see the working out of the scheme 
in actual operation and has noted the effect 
upon the schools and upon the teachers them- 
selves. In substance, he says that to get at 
the real result of any pension system it must 
be considered, first, as an administrative meas- 
ure, and then examined from the point of 
view of the teacher’s inner life: 

“As an administrative measure, it enables 
the school organization to build up a more 
persistent body of workers than it otherwise 
could. Looking forward to pensions holds 
teachers steadily to service, makes them toler- 
ant of evils that all organizations develop, 
gives them a feeling that the administration 
interests are their interests——in a word, it 
gives solidarity, strengthens bureaucratic in- 
terests, and makes a comfortable working con- 
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dition. The individual under these conditions 
ceases to kick for himself, and, if he kicks at 
all, it is for the institution with which he is 
identified until death. This solidarity has a 
value, but it is offset by lack of individual 
initiative; and in education mechanical smooth- 
ness is more dangerous than in almost any 
other calling. 

“Tn the second place, a pension system en- 
ables an institution to get rid of old, disabled, 
superannuated or unfit teachers without cru- 
elty. Ofttimes their long service and personal 
need make it impossible to relieve them with- 
out pensioning. On the other hand, it keeps 
in service a large number of routine or broken 
teachers who would naturally drop out after 
ten or fifteen years if there were no pension, 
but who hang on until they reach the pension 
limit of service. It is a very grave question 
whether or not a pension system will not en- 
courage more dead timber to remain until the 
pension limitation than it will cut off over 
the limit.” 

So much for the administrative side; now 
what is the effect upon the teacher? Most 
teachers, especially the older women, imagine 
that the pension system is something added to 
their wages. Except in case of private endow- 
ment, and this is rare, a pension is really 
drawn from the wages; not only is it drawn 
from the wages, but they forget the fact that 
this maintaining of pensions makes the public 
unwilling to increase the teachers’ wages as 
much as they might were there no pensions. 
If the teaching force were to put aside regu- 
larly for the purpose of an annuity the same 
money that it would pay for a school pension 
under a contributory system, they would have 
% better chance for increase in wages and 
would be better off in old age than they would 
be with a state or city pension. 

“From the standpoint of psychology, the 
effect may also be considered. In most cases, 
since women so largely predominate in the 
teaching profession and are increasingly tak- 
ing over the work, the beneficiaries are, or 
will be, in the main under any pension system, 
celibate women. They are compelled to make 
their own ordinary adjustments of mind, and 
also a difficult adjustment due to the transi- 
tion in our social life. They have been de- 
pendent for hundreds of years upon fathers, 
brothers and husbands, and find it harder to 
face the dangers of old age than men do. 
secure pension for them will undoubtedly 
bring peace. It gives peaceful working con- 
ditions for an army of women marching to 
the (to them) uncharted world of unprotected 
old age. It will relieve much of the worry 
and anxiety of the future, and in doing so 
will destroy a vast deal of unnecessary mental 
friction, and thus leave the person free to 
grow old while devoting her energies to train- 
ing children.” : 

In summarizing the whole matter, this au- 
thority says: “I doubt if any pension system 
gets rid of as much dead wood as it holds. I 
am sure it makes for mass effort and lack of 
initiative, and I should justify a pension sys- 
tem on the ground that it would relieve the 
worries and anxieties of a great host of wo- 
men, and make it possible for them to devote 
themselves exclusively to the care of children 
without having to face the harrowing prospect 
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of an old age without any support whatever.” 

Pension Methods—Three general methods 
of operating pension systems have been em- 
ployed in various parts of our own country 
and throughout the countries of the old world. 
The first of these is the voluntary contribution 
plan where a number of teachers of their own 
volition make contributions to a fund and in- 
vite charities or benevolences from organiza- 
tions or persons to aid them. Usually the 
annuities in such cases are very small. The 
plan is purely co-operative, and, unless sup- 
ported by legislative appropriations, they are 
usually found to be inadequate and sooner or 
later go out of business. The difficulty lies, 
first, in the fact that they are not organized 
on actuarial experience; second, the manage- 
ment is usually in the hands of amateurs. 
After a very short time, in order to maintain 
the annuity, either the assessments must be 
increased or the annuities reduced. The result 
is dissatisfaction and finally litigation and the 
loss of the earnings entrusted to the organi- 
zation. Perhaps nowhere is greater care needed 
to be exercised than in the preparation of 
teachers’ pension systems. It is a common 
report among actuaries that the New York 
State pension system will be bankrupt in a 
decade. In the report of the New York City 
retirement fund is the statement: “ There is 
no doubt that our retirement law should be 
re-written along sound actuarial lines.” 

The second plan of insurance which has been 
operative in many places is provided for by 
legislative enactment. The teachers of a mu- 
nicipality or of a district organize a pension 
scheme under certain restrictions and limita- 
tions. It is compulsory in its form. The fund 
out of which annuities are to be paid is made 
up of a certain percentage of the teachers’ 
salaries, deductions on account of teachers’ 
absences, and donations from private indi- 
viduals and from the board of education. 
Usually in these municipalities the board of 
education makes an appropriation of a certain 
sum each year. 

The third method of providing for pensions 
is a state-wide law providing simply for an 
annuity to be paid to a teacher after havin 
taught a specified time in the commonweal 
and having attained acertainage. The amount 
of annuity or retirement fund is based upon 
the average annual salary for a given period 
of years of teaching. In this latter method 
the teachers make absolutely no contribution 
except, of course, the indirect contribution 
due to the lower salary which they are likely 
to receive in view of the pension at the end 
of their teaching period. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any- 
one that the first plan is ineffective. It reaches 
only a small group, and, because of the ama- 
teur knowledge of those who manage it con- 
cerning insurance matters, it is very likely to 
have bad management, to pay very small an- 
nuities, and in the end is likely to fail. 

The third plan seems to be altogether the 
most feasible and most generous and most 
easily operated. The responsibility is squarely 
with the state. There are those, however, who 
hold that the second plan which provides for 
a contribution on the part of the teachers 1s 
on the whole the best, considered from the 
professional as well as the administrative 
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standpoint. It is true that the machinery for 
operating it is rather complex, inasmuch as a 
system providing for pensions and compulsory 
contributions must necessarily take care of a 
number of distinct groups. First, there are 
those who have had long experience in teach- 
ing in the commonwealth; second, those who 
will become teachers and have reasonable an- 
ticipations of making teaching a profession; 
third, a group who will enter the profession, 
expect to teach for a time, and are reasonably 
sure that they will engage in other work; 
fourth, a group of teachers who by reason of 
disability or other unavoidable causes are 
compelled to relinquish their work after a 
number of years of service. The difficulty of 
adjusting these groups lies in the fact that 
each must contribute a given sum, yet those 
who do not intend to make teaching a pro- 
fession or those who fall out by reason of dis- 
ability have no chance of sharing in the fund 
that will ultimately be distributed in the form 
of annuities or pensions. 


A Typical Non-Contributory Pension Law.— 
A typical pension law, the characteristic fea- 
ture of which is the entire contribution by the 
state, is now in operation in Rhode Island. 
Its essential features are here described: 

First—Any person of either sex who on the 
passage of this act or thereafter shall have 
reached the age of sixty years and who for 
thirty-five years shall have been engaged in 
teaching as his principal occupation, and have 
been regularly employed as a teacher in the 
public schools or in such other schools within 
this State as are supported wholly or in part 
by state appropriations, and are entirely man- 
aged or controlled by the State, twenty-five 
years of which employment, including the fif- 
ten years immediately preceding retirement, 
shall have been in this state, may at the expi- 
ration of the school year, unless his private 
contract with his employer shall otherwise pro- 
vide, be retired by his employer or voluntarily 
retire from active service, and on his formal 
application shall receive from the state for the 
remainder of his life an annual pension equal 
to one-half of his average contractual salary 
during the last five years before retiring, but 
in no case shall such annual pension be more 
than $500; Provided, however, that no such 
employment as teacher within this state after 
this act shall be included within its provisions, 
unless the teacher shall hold a certificate of 
qualification issued by and under the authority 
of the State Board of Education. 

Second—The State Board of Education shall 
make all needful regulations for issuing cer- 
tificates of qualification and carrying into ef- 
fect the other provisions of this act not incon- 
sistent with the act itself and shall examine 
into and determine the eligibility of each and 
every applicant to receive a pension under the 
provisions of this act. 

Third—For the purpose of carrying this act 
into effect the sum of ten thousand dollars, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, is here- 
by appropriated out of any money in the treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and the state 
auditor is hereby directed to draw this sum as 
shall be certified to him by the State Board 
of Education, according to the provisions of 
this act. 





A Typical Contributory Pension Law— 
A typical law based on partial contribution by 
the teacher and a partial contribution by the 
state is operated in Massachusetts. President 
Pitochett declares it the best and most care- 
fully considered law for teachers’ pensions yet 
proposed in this country. 

The plan is based on the principle of joint 
contributions by employees and Common- 
wealth. The employees are to be assessed reg- 
ularly on their wages and salaries at the rate 
of not less than 1 or more than 5 per cent., to 
provide a fund out of which annuities shall be 
paid to those retiring from the service. Ex- 
ception is made, however, in cases of employ- 
ees receiving more than $30 per week; such 
employees are not to be assessed on the excess 
above that amount, but simply on a flat basis 
of $30 per week. The annuity received by 
each employee retired under the provisions of 
the act is such an amount of his contributions 
during his period of service accumulated, with 
interest at 3 per cent. compounded semi-annu- 
ally, will provide for him, according to actu- 
arial computation. In addition to the annuity, 
the retired employee receives in each case a 
pension of equivalent amount paid by the State 
treasury. In no case is the total allowance, 
including annuity and pension, to be less than 
$200 per year,or morethan one-half the aver- 
age salary of wages during the ten years prior 
to retirement. 

The age of voluntary retirement is sixty 
years, that is, an employee upon reaching that 
age may retire or may be retired by the Board 
entrusted with the administration of the act. 
The age of compulsory retirement is seventy 
years, that is, an employee upon reaching that 
age must retire or be retired. An additional 
requirement of fifteen years’ continuous ser- 
vice is laid dowm for employees retiring or re- 
tired at the age of sixty. It should be noted, 
however, that employees who had reached the 
age of sixty when the retirement system was 
established, and also the employees who had 
reached the age of fifty-five years at that date 
and became members of the association, may 
be retired without having completed the other- 
wise required service period of fifteen years. 
Employees who had reached the age of fifty- 
five and did not join the Association may be 
retired with the minimum allowance of $200 
prescribed in the act. Furthermore, employ- 
ees who had served thirty-five years continu- 
ously may retire or be retired at any age. 

In addition to pensions for subsequent ser- 
vice, pensions for prior service are provided, 
that is, employees in the service when the pen- 
sion system is established are to receive, in 
addition to the allowance which they may se- 
cure through contributions to the annuity fund 
and the pension of corresponding amount paid 
by the State treasury, an extra allowance equal 
to the amount of the annuity that they might 
have earned for themselves had the system 
been in operation when they entered the ser- 
vice, and had they made contributions to the 
retirement fund from that date to the time of 
its establishment. 

Participation in the system is optional for 
present employees. It is obligatory for future 
employees, those entering the service after the 
establishment of the system, with the excep- 
tion of officers elected by popular vote, em- 
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ployees eligible for pensions under other acts 
of the Legislature, employees who serve only 
for short terms or on part time, and employ- 
ees over fifty-five years of age at the time 
of entering the service. 

Provision is made for refunding the con- 
tributions of employees who withdraw from 
the service for any reason without becoming 
entitled to an retirement allowance. In case 
1 member of the association leaves the em- 
sloyment for any cause other than death, be- 
tore becoming entitled to a pension, there shall 
be refunded to him all the money that has 
been paid in by him, with interest at 3 per 
cent. In case a member dies before becoming 
entitled to a pension, there shall be paid to his 
legal representatives all the money that has 
been paid in by him, with such interest as may 
have been earned on the deposit. 

The administration of the system is entrus- 
ted to a Board of Retirement, consisting of 
the State Treasurer, another member chosen 
by the retirement association, composed of 
participating employees, and « third member 
selected by the first two or appointed by the 
Governor in case of their failure to agree. 
The insurance department of the Common- 
wealth is given powers of supervision with ref- 
erence to the actuarial and administrative feat- 
uses of the system. 

Status of Pension Legislation in Pennsylvania. 

Judges’ Retirement Law.—An act of May 
II, 1901, provides for the removal of Judges 
of the Supreme, Superior, Common Pleas and 
Orphans Courts permanently disqualified by 
reason of physical or mental disability to per- 
form their judicial functions and duties, with 
half-pay for their unexpired terms. This act 
as amended by the Act of June 23, 1911, to 
provide full pay during the balance of their 
terms of office and under certain conditions 
half-pay during the remainder of their lives. 

Local Teachers’ Retirement Funds—An Act 
of Assembly of May 23, 1907, provided that 
the Boards of Directors of school districts of 
the second and third classes might establish 
and maintain teachers’ retirement funds. This 
was the only general pension legislation up to 
1911 when the Code was passed which incor- 
porated in it the law of 1907 with some addi- 
tions, especially extending the provisions to all 
districts. This law (1) authorizes and em- 
powers Boards of Directors to establish, con- 
tribute to and administer retirement funds for 
the benefit of teachers. (2) Enumerates the 
source from which the fund is to be made 
up, namely, appropriations, assessments from 
teachers, donations and bequests. (3) Pro- 
vides that Boards of Di1ectors may provide 
with teachers in contracts for compulsory con- 
tributions. (4) Requires that teachers should 
be represented in the management of the fund. 

Mothers’ Pension Law—An Act of April 
29, 1913, applicable to all counties of this Com- 
monwealth, to provide monthly payments, as 
approved by the trustees, to indigent, widowed 
or abandoned mothers, for partial support of 
their children in their own homes. The man- 
ner of appointment of the trustees; the admi- 
nistration of the trust; amount of appropri- 
ations, proportioning appropriations, co-ordi- 
nate appropriations; amounts to be paid, form 
of records, eligibility, penalties, and reports 
as set forth. 
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Teachers’ General Pension Bill—On Janu- 
ary 28, 1913, a bill was introduced in the Sen- 
ate to provide for the retirement of teachers 
incapacitated to do class work and teachers 
who have taught not less than thirty years, 
twenty of which have been in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania from class work and 
their employment by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction with regulations for their 
employment and compensation. This bill made 
the provision: (1) For mentally incapaci- 
ated teachers who have taught not less than 
twenty full annual terms, ten of which have 
been in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
(2) For teachers who have taught not less 
than thirty full annual terms, twenty of which 
have been in the Commonwealth. (3) Teach- 
ers under_this act are to receive as a retire- 
ment allowance an allowance equal to the 
minimum monthly salary of a teacher in the 
public schools of the Commonwealth. (4) The 
fund out of which such retirement salaries are 
to be paid shall be set aside by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction from the State 
appropriation for the public schools before 
making any distribution for other purposes. 
(5) Teachers retiring under this act shall hold 
themselves in readiness to advise with their 
successors and other teachers of the school dis- 
trict, to perform such duties as special instruc- 
tion, supervisor or examiner as they may be 
able reasonably to do or they shall be employed 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
during the remainder of their lives to perform 
such duties. This bill was referred to the Ju- 
diciary General Committee of the Senate but 
was never reported out. 

The only law relative to teachers’ pensions 
or retirement funds now in effect is the Act 
of May 18, 1911, which includes the provisions 
that were found in the Act of 1907. 

Out of the 2,600 school disticts in the Com- 
monwealth, eleven have inaugurated retirement 
funds im accordance with this act. They are 
as follows: Altoona, Chester, Harrisburg, Lan- 
caster, Meadville, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Reading, Scranton, Williamsport and Wilkes- 
Barre. In all of these cities with the excep- 
tion of Pittsburgh, teachers contract to pay 
a certain percentage of their salaries toward 
the retirement fund. Following is a tabulated 
statement of the dues paid, the ages of retire- 
ment, the maximum and minimum amount 
paid to an annuitant, and the sources of in- 
come other than the dues paid by the teachers. 

In addition to dues paid by teachers the 
funds are made up of appropriations by the 
school boards and private benefactions. 

Difficulties in Pennsylvania.—The difficulty 
with general pension legislation in Pennsylva- 
nia up to this date has been the prohibition 
in the Constitution of Pennsylvania, Article 
3, Section 18, which says, “ No appropriation, 
except for pensions or gratuities for military 
service, shall be made for charitable, educa- 
tional or benevolent purposes to any person or 
community nor to any denominational or séc- 
tarian institution, corporation or association.” 

In every conference on the subject, when 
the opinion of state legal authorities has been 
solicited, it has been said that a pension law 
involving an appropriation by the State would 
undoubtedly be declared unconstitutional. Be- 
cause of this opinion, the framers of the Code 
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hesitated to go further than they did. Those 
who earnestly advocate a State pension law in 
the face of the constitutional prohibition point 
to the fact that the bill providing for the re- 
tirement and pensioning of judges was enacted 
into law and has not been declared unconsti- 
tutional. To this, legal authority replies that 
the constitutionality has never been tested. 
Furthermore, the Judges’ retirement bill was 
drawn so that the judges, on retirement, might 
be called upon for service, and thus technically 
they are still in the employ of the State and 
not pensioners but employees. 

The teachers’ retirement bill introduced in 
the last Legislature followed closely these lines 
and provided that teachers upon retirement 
should be subject to the call of the State Su- 
perintendent for substitute work or any other 
form of teachers’ service that might be de- 
manded of her. If, therefore, the judges’ re- 
tirement bill is a constitutional measure, then 
a teachers’ retirement bill which follows ex- 
actly the same lines must likewise be a con- 
stitutional measure. 

Propositions—In the furtherance of this 
matter, there are several propositions that the 
Teachers of Pennsylvania must decide upon. 

1. Shall we assume that a state-wide pen- 
sion law will not come within the limits of 
the present constitution and that the courts 
will so declare; and, on the basis of such as- 
sumption, shall we urge a constitutional con- 
vention and take the chances of having the 
pension prohibition eliminated from a new 
constitution ? 

2. Shall we assume that the courts will rec- 
ognize the Judges’ retirement bill with its 
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qualifications for service, and the Mothers’ 
pension bill as constitutional measures, and on 
the basis of this assumption recommend and 
support a bill similar to state-wide pension 
laws that have been enacted elsewhere? 

3. Ignoring for the time the contingencies 
suggested in the foregoing questions, what 
form of a state-wide pension scheme shall we 
recommend? The Rhode Island plan in which 
the state provides the entire fund and teachers 
make no contributions whatever, of the Massa- 
chusetts system to which the teachers and the 
state make contributions? 

4. Consideration should be given to the ques- 
tion as to which of the two plans is most likely 
to receive legislative sanction. The question 
of whether a teacher should contribute to the 
support of a pension fund was carefully con- 
sidered by the Commission which recommen- 
ded the Massachusetts law. The Commission 
declared this principle to be fundamental and 
vital.. The State of Massachusetts has applied 
it in the present retirement system for its em- 
ployees. 

The same Commission reported strongly 
against the non-contributory pension for pub- 
lic employees because of the heavy expense of 
such a policy, holding this objection to be an 
especially weighty one “in view of the large 
increase in Massachusetts during recent years 
and because such an expense would be need- 
less, since public employees can well afford 
to pay some part of the cost of a retirement 
system ” and holding further that any non-con- 
tributory pension must exert a depressing ef- 
fect on wages, a demoralizing reaction on char- 















































City Dues Paid With Disability Without Disability Minimum | Maximum 
15 yrs- 1 % | Man 60-64, woman ee 2% of average salary for 
Altoona 16-25 yrs.13%| 55-50, 15 yrs. in ys! a last 10 yrs., times yrs. of 
More 2% Altoona. a service. 
10 yrs. 2% ._._ | 60 yrs. old, 30 yrs. a 
Harrisburg More 39% | 5-30 yrs. service in| service, 20 in| One-half retiring oney 
Maximum $50 Harrisburg. Harrisburg. $300 me 
10 yrs. 1% 60 yrs. old, 30 yrs 
Philadelphia More 2% | 5-30 yrs. service. service, 20 $400 $1000 
Maximum $50 Philadelphia. ; 
. 10 yrs. $9 , 30 yrs. service, 20 
Reading She $15 | 10-30 yrs. service. aeedien. $300 $300 
‘S-nn. 1%.to 2% os : 30 yrs. service, 20} One-half retiring salary 
Wilkes-Barre Maximum $50 | 5~3° YTS: Service. in Wilkes-Barre. $350 | $750 
tro yrs. 13% j nae 
Williamsport More 2 %| 5-30 yrs. service. | 3°, YTS: Service, TS Cue telt sting ney 
Maximum $40 in Williamsport. $250 $500 
10 yrs. $9]. - 30 yrs. service, 15 
Scranton rs Hit $15 | 5-30 yrs. service. ‘- Seatenee, $500 $500 
10 yrs. $5 
Lancaster 10-20 yrs. $6 | 35 yrs. service. 35 yrs. service. $350 $350 
More $8 
Pi 250 months, 4% in 
meaengh Pittsburgh. $500 $500 
Meadville be bag 30 10-30 yrs. service 30 yrs. service, 20} One-half retiring salary 
; Maximum $50 in Meadville. in Meadville. $300 $360 
5 yrs. 1% - ; |60 yrs. old, 30 yrs. 
Chester 10 yrs. 2% |5 © at in| service, 20 3 $240 $500 
; More 3% : Chester. 




















In addition to dues paid by teachers the funds are made up of appropriations by the school boards and 
private benefactions. 
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acter and a disintegrating influence on the 
family. 

After pointing out that straight pensions 
supported by the public in the State have usu- 
ally been given to those employed in occupa- 
tions involving an unusual degree of danger, 
devotion and sacrifice, the report declares, 
“Whatever may be done in the future toward 
the extension of pensions provided for all 
classes of public employees should be on the 
contributory basis.” 

Experience shows that the non-contributory 
pension for teachers is not large enough to 
afford an adequate protection against old age 
and incapacity. The systems in operation 
show very small annuities in states having non- 
contributory pensions, and larger annuities in 
states where teachers pay dues toward the sup- 
port of their own protection. 

“The contributory principle is best for the 
welfare of the teacher, because it guarantees 
independence in old age and makes it possible 
for him to protect adequately those dependent 
upon him. When the State requires the worker 
to pay toward the support of the annuity, it 
encourages thrift, promotes saving and makes 
it certain that in his last days he will not be- 
come a burden on society.” 

5. An extended study of various pension 
schedules that have been in operation disclosed 
the fact that those which failed or became 
bankrupt failed, because they were not based on 
sound actuarial principles. This suggests that 
whatever form of pension bill is proposed 
should be drawn in accordance with the best 
actuarial advice obtainable. 

Council Recommendation.—Since the Legis- 
lature will not convene until 1915, and thus a 
year must elapse before such legislation can be 
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considered; and since another meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Education Association will be 
held in the meantime, the Council is of the 
opinion that it would be wise for the Associ- 
ation, either through a commission or a com- 
mittee, to investigate the subject further and 
on the basis of that investigation frame a meas- 
ure or make recommendations as to the kind 
of law it deems to be the best for the educa- 
tional interest of the State. 


Supt. J. W. Sweeney moved that the 
report as read be adopted and spread upon 
the minutes, which was duly seconded and 
agreed to. 

Supt. Posey moved that the recommen- 
dation contained in the report be adopted, 
which was agreed to. 

There was some discussion and several 
motions were made as to the mode of carry- 
ing out this recommendation, all of which 
were withdrawn, the following resolution 
being unanimously adopted. 

Resolved: That the Educational, Council be 
authorized to appoint a sub-committee, either 
within or without its own membership, to con- 
sider the study of the whole question of 
Teachers’ Pensions, based on the report of the 
Council of this year, and to present to the con- 
vention of the S. E. A. of 1914 its findings 
and recommendations for action looking to 
legislation by the next State Legislature. 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE, 


Supt. Joseph Howerth then presented the 
report of the Auditing Committee, which 
follows: 





Harrispurc, Pa., October 6, 1913. 


David S. Keck in account with the Pennsylvania State Educational Association. 


RESOURCES. 














$1046.64 
Dec. 27 Three Life Membership Fees $10.00 30.00 
Membership Fees 6124—39 L. M. 6085.00 
1913 
Mar. 15 Dr. N. C. Schaeffer State Aid 622.63 
May 15 Interest $10000.00 2 months March & April at 3 per 
cent. 5.00 
Sept. 6 Interest $600.00 4 months, May, June, July & August at 
3 per cent. 6.00 
$7,795.27 
EXPENDITURES, 
1912 
May 18 No. 1 L. J. Ulmer, Expenses Ex. Committeé Meeting, $4.61 
No. 2 William W. Evans, Expense Ex. Committee Meeting, 7.18 
No. 3 H. H. Baish, Expenses Ex. Committee Meeting, 875 
No. 4 William L. Smith, Expenses Ex. Committee 
Meeting, 11.00 
No. 5. A. E. Kraybill, Expenses Ex. Committee 
Meeting, 11.64 
No. 6 J. L. Spiegel, Expenses Ex. Committee Meeting, 12.35 
No. 7 C. C. Green, Expenses Ex. Committee Meeting, 15.39 
July 3 No. 8A. S. Christ, Letterheads and Envelopes 44.60 
Sept. 17 No. 9 Elizabeth A. Woolley, Stenographic Services, 29.00 
ct. § No. 10 Frieda Mylecraine, One Month’s Salary, 100.00 
12 No. 11 J. George Becht, Postage, 28.00 
16 No. 12 J. R. Butz, Envelopes, Printing, &c. 10.20 
26 No. 13 J. George Becht, Postage 50.90 
No. 14 Frieda Mylecraine, One Month’s Salary, 100.00 
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Nov. 20 No. 15 Underwood Typewriter Co., Rental 3 Mos. 12.00 
No. 16 Star-Independent-, 10 M. Circulars, 30.00 

No. 17 The Telegraph Printing Co. 2 M. Cards, 10 M. 
Programs 74.50 
Nov. 27 No. 18 J. R. Butz, Envelopes, Letterheads and Tickets, 63.91 
28 No. 19 Ward & Barnitz, Cards, Letterheads, etc. 14.00 
No. 20 J. George Becht, Postage and Drayage, 38.25 
No. 21 Frieda Mylecraine, One Month’s Salary, 100.00 
Dec. 16 No. 22 J. R. Butz, 1 M. Application Slips, 1.50 
17 No. 23 D. A. Kline, Postage, 5.00 
No. 24 Star-Independent, Folders and Circulars 20.75 
No. 25 The Whitehead & Hoag Co., 2 M. Badges, 150.00 
No. 26 Underwood Typewriter Co., Rental 1 Mo. 4.00 
No. 27 U. S. Express Co., Transportation 2 Pkgs. 75 
No. 28 Adams Express Co., Transportation 29 Pkgs. 10.75 
No. 29 Elizabeth A. Woolley, 714 hours work, .50 3.75 
No. 30 J. George Becht, Postage, 31.00 
t9 No. 30 J. Rerage, Becht, Postage, 31.00 
No. 31 Frieda Mylecraine, One Month’s Salary, 100.00 
26 No. 32 L. R. Crumrine, Printing, Postage and Clerk, 50.85 
27 No. 33 { P. McCaskey, Expenses and Secretary’s Salary, 27.50 
No. 34 F. W. Robbins, Expenses and Postage, 2.58 
No. 35 James H. VanSickle, Fee and Expenses, 77.38 
No. 36 L. L. Hammond, Postage, 04 
No. 37 H. Milton Roth, Circulars and Postage 3-74 
No. 38 Reuben Post Halleck, Fee and Expenses, 95.25 
No. 39 C. C. Green, 400 Booklets, 13.50 
No. 40 L. J. Ulmer, Programs and Postage, 4-75 
No. 41 John D. Pyott, Stenographer’s Salary, 50.00 

1912 
Dec. 28 No. 42 E. M. Rapp, Expenses Ex. Committee Meeting, 4.00 
No. 43 T. G. McCleary, Typewriting Resolutions, 1.25 
No. 44 John W. Snoke, Postage and _Typewriting, 1.90 
No. 45 William W. Evans, Circulars, Programs, etc. 10.70 
No. 46 A. E. Kraybill, Printing, Postage and Expressage 17.50 
No. 47 Weaverling Printing Co., 4,000 Programs, 35.00 
No. 48 M. P. Schooley, Letters and Envelopes, 6.50 
No. 49 Henry S. Curtis, Fee, 100.00 
No. 50 F. E. Downes, Labor, Material, etc., 103.75 
No. 51 J. S. Heiges, Printing, Postage and Exp. 9.70 
No. 52 Reed B. Teitrick, State Headquarters and Badges, 100.00 
No. 53 Edward Howard Griggs, Fee, 100.00 
No. 54 Mrs. Frank DeGarmo, Fee, 100.00 
No. 55 William A. McKeever, Fee and Expenses, 150.00 
No. 56 David S. Keck, Salary, Clerk and Additional Salary, 167.00 
1913 
Jan. 25 No. 57 United States Express Co., Transportation 3 Pkgs., 1.85 
No. 58 Elizabeth A. Woolley, 4 hours work at .50 2.00 
No. 59 M. P. Schooley, 500 Envelopes, 2.00 
No. 60 Edward Maguire, Postage, 3.00 
No. 61 H. E. McConnell, Postage, 3.50 
No. 62 Adams Express Co., Transportation 23 Pkgs., 10.78 
No. 63 The Whitehead & Hoag Co., 200 Badges, 15.00 
No. 64 J. L. Spiegel, Stenographer, Secretary and Postage, 21.49 
No. 65 The Telegraph Printing Co., 15 M. Programs, 105.00 
Feb. 1 No. 66 J. C. Taylor, Circulars and Postage, 8.26 
8 No. 67 Frieda Mylecraine, Salary 3 weeks, 75.00 
24 No. J. George Becht, Postage and Locals, 19.60 
Mar. 11 No. 69 F. E. Downes, Extra Janitor Services, 1.00 
No. 70 George M. Philips, Permanent Fund, 2,000.00 
Apr. 12 No. 71 David S. Keck, Treasurer’s Expenses 78.22 
May 13 No. 72 The New Era Printing Co., 6,400 Copies of the 


be spread upon the minutes. 





Proceedings, 2,487.00 $7,179.27 





Balance on Hand, 


$ 616.00 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 31, 1913. 
We, the undersigned Committee, appointed to audit the account of David S. Keck, 
Treasurer of the Pennsylvania State Educational Association for the Harrisburg meeting, 
have examined the same as set forth in the foregoing report, as well as the vouchers for 
the same and we find them correct. 
Signed: Joseph Howerth, George D. Robb, and W. M. Rife, Auditing Committee. 
The report of the Auditing Committee was on motion adopted as read and ordered to 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 





HE session was opened with a demon- 
stration by the Boy Scouts, in which 
they gave an exhibition of first aid to the 
injured, of wireless telegraphy, and other 
matters of information and interest to the 
Association, all of which demonstrations 
tended to show the work which the Boy 
Scouts are trying to do, and which they 
are doing. 

The Evening Choral Clubs of Pittsburgh, 
under the Department of Special Schools 
and Social Centre Work sang several very 
enjoyable selections. 

The subject for the evening was “The 
Relation of Culture to Efficiency.” The 
first speaker introduced was Dr. Frank P. 
Graves, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who spoke as follows on 


VOCATION, CULTURE AND EFFICIENCY, 


What then is culture? How simple a ques- 
tion! Culture is the ability to read one’s Iliad 
and Odyssey in the original. A cultured man 
is one who is so saturated with the spirit and 
love of ancient Greece and Rome that his 
thoughts and emotions run instinctively in 
those channels. Such a man teems with quo- 
tations from the ancient authors and “exudes 
their fragrance as does a well-ordered garden 
with its roses on the fairest day of spring.” 
Thus or in words to that effect spake an orac- 
ular friend of mine within the past few years 
and not over a thousand miles from the place 
in which we now are met. Whether he still 
holds to that view or not, no one knows or 
seriously cares. The world has long since 
swept by him, and has for many years sought 
elsewhere for illumination and more dynamic 
conceptions of culture. 

During that progressive and virile epoch that 
is known to the history of civilization as the 
Renaissance or the Revival of Learning, the 
intellect of Italy and then of the upper coun- 
tries of Europe finally awakened from its 
long period of lethargy, semi-consciousness, 
and dreams, and went mad with joy over the 
rediscovery of the marvels of the Hellenic 
literature, art, philosophy, and ideals. In com- 
parison with the age that was receding and 
rapidly fading from view, with its uniformity, 
authority, and dullness, the civilization of an- 
tiquity, which had been hidden for nearly a 
millenium, contained a revelation of vitality, 
self-realization, and manifold development. 
Tremendous enthusiasm for the broad culture 
and liberal education of Greece and the Greek 
authors arose. The monasteries, cathedrals, 
and castles were ransacked for manuscripts 
from one end of civilization to the other; 
messengers and scholars were dispatched to 
Constantinople to bear back new light and 
learning from that seat of Hellenism; and 
princes vied with each other in accumulating 
and supporting libraries, scholars, literary 
circles, and teachers of the ancient culture. 
“Alas !” cried Petrarch, “though I treasure 
thy Homer, he is dumb to me, or I am deaf to 
him, for one of my ears is stopped by death, 
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and the other by distance.” The ambitious 
and puissant Niccolo Niccoli died in bank- 
ruptcy that he might nurture humanistic books 
and humanists. And light-hearted Boccaccio, 
the former author of merry quips and sala- 
cious tales, wrung his hands and wept bitter 
tears when he beheld the dilapidated and illeg- 
ible condition into which the manuscripts of 
the Greek authors had been suffered to fall 
in the mouldy garret of Monte Cassino. 

How similar in letter but how changed in 
spirit was the situation that faced those of us 
who were gravitated into academic halls 
toward the close of the nineteenth century! 
The soul of humanism had fled, but its shell 
yet remained. Our mental pabulum was still 
predominantly the classics of Greece and 
Rome. Twice each day were we forced to 
quaff the waters of the Heliconian fount, 
whether we would or not, and, to judge from 
the wry faces reflected from its placid basin, 
one might have almost imagined the fount 
contained a medicinal spring. As in the days 
of the Awakening, many appeared, with Pet- 
rarch, to be genuinely deaf to Homer and he 
dumb—very dumb—to them, save when inter- 
preted by that accommodating gentleman and 
economist of midnight oil by the name of 
Bohn; once more, as with Boccaccio, the ne 
glected manuscripts of the classic authors 
called forth an emotional discharge of wrath, 
tears, and lamentations; and history even re- 
peated itself in the case of those who, like 
Niccoli, fell into temporary bankruptcy over 
the eager and unlimited purchase of classic 
renderings, linear and interlinear. 

But what a change in spirit! Where, oh 
where, had wandered the recreant shades of 
Hellenic ideals and civilization in such a con- 
ception of culture and liberal education as 
this? Emphasis was seldom placed, as in the 
Renaissance, upon the subject-matter of the 
writers, but rather upon entrancing discussions 
of predicate and attributive positions, optative 
moods, second aorist, tenses, protases and 
apodoses, and subjunctives contrary to fact. 
The study of engineering, law, and medicine, 
it was claimed, could not, of course, produce 
either liberal education or culture, for such 
subjects embody merely a technique. But in 
what respect, we sometimes wondered, did the 
technique of moods and tenses differ from that 
of cams and gears, torts and equity, or antt- 
septics and anaesthetics, except that the former 
was the orthodox and conventional technique 
and the latter had the misfortune to serve 
some useful purpose? Now, lest you take 
the satire too seriously, I will say that I have 
no quarrel with the classics. For some years 
I was a teacher of Greek, and I still believe 
in it for some persons. Even in. those old 
days the Greek literature, art, and philosophy 
possessed a genuine message and might have 
been made the means of promoting certain 
elements of a liberal education. Not 
teachers were hopelessly blind to their oppor- 
tunities, nor were all students alienated from 
the great literature of Greece. This was, how- 
ever, the prevailing condition of things in col- 
legiate education. But the monopoly of the 
curriculum has gradually been wrenched from 
the grasp of the classical departments, and 
now that they are obliged to compete with the 
hoi polloi wpon terms of equality, the Greek 
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teaching has enormously improved, the real 
values of the classics have been brought to the 
fore, their direct bearing upon life and a real 
breadth of view has been more cultivated, and 
the students who, because of innate taste, have 
been attracted to these studies, are securing 
from them a wealth of genuine discipline, 
interest and culture. Translations, cribs and 
coaches have largely been relegated to the dust 
of the academic attic, and the study of Greek 
is carried on to some effect. 

Nevertheless, a liberal education and breadth 
of view can no longer be confined to an ac- 
quaintance with the historic culture embodied 
in the languages and literatures of ancient 
Greece and Rome. It has become a matter of 
far greater breadth, for there has been an 
enormous increase in the range of life inter- 
ests and the resources of civilization. Since 
the Renaissance there have arisen a new 
heaven and a new earth. The times we live 
in have developed new sources of inspiration 
and guidance and new problems, and, if we 
are to be considered liberally educated and 
truly cultured, we must be able to understand 
and react upon these resources and problems 
of modern civilization. To be ignorant of 
these, or to fail in securing a broad view of 
the present, through a complete appreciation 
of the past, is for the modern man to remain 
out of relation to his time in the largest sense, 
and to that extent to be lacking in general 
culture. While we shall never altogether 
abandon a study of the classics as an element 
in culture for those who are drawn to these 
subjects, a liberal education today must in- 
clude some understanding and efficiency in 
modern governments, industry, commerce, and 
economy, records of the achievements and as- 
pirations of humanity in ancient and modern 
times, the art treasures of all ages, and the 
languages and literatures of today. No view 
less broad than this can possibly pass for that 
of a man of liberal culture. This would seem 
to be fairly evident and one might reasonably 
expect it to pass without challenge from any 
man who has been liberally trained, but it is 
only within the past month that an esteemed 
classical colleague of mine alluded to the sub- 
jects of history, economics, political science, 
sociology, and even philosophy as “ mush- 
rooms, ” and declared that he had no use for 
them. Yet, the new subjects have come to 
stay as the chief elements in a liberal edu- 
cation of the present period, and our notions 
have been readjusted to meet the revised and 
enlarged conception of general culture and 
liberal training. Culture now means a real ap- 
preciation of and a preparation for the com- 
pletest living. 

Before undertaking the main theme of the 
evening, “The Relation of Culture to Effi- 
ciency,” it was desirable that we should in 
some way clarify our understanding of the 
meaning of culture. If general culture is to 
be limited to products of the old classical cur- 
riculum, we should have to admit that its rela- 
tion to efficiency is at the best indirect and 
accidental,—that culture might ensue, but that 
it would be in spite of rather than because of 
this type of teaching. But culture of the 
wider, more inclusive, and modern sort must 
ever hold the most direct and intimate connec- 
tion with efficiency. How can a man who sees, 
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appreciates, and reacts to the modern world 
in this fullest sense be other than serviceable 
to himself and others, or become aught than 
a promoter of true happiness and largeness of 
vision for all members of society with whom 
he comes in contact? 

But there is one more substantive and one 
further concept that have especially been as- 
signed to our tender care this evening, and 
that is the one of such importance and so 
much an object of solicitude in education 
today. We refer to “ vocation” and the voca- 
tional training that is involved. The subject 
assigned us was “ Vocation, Culture, and Effi- 
ciency.” What, then, is the relation of an 
education in this field to culture and what to 
efficiency? In regard to efficiency we are at 
present left in no doubt. It has become ob- 
vious even to the most stolid conservatives 
among us that, unless vocational training is 
widely introduced, we may expect such a lack 
of efficiency in industries that this country 
will speedily fall from its high estate in mate- 
rial leadership and take a position among 
world powers on a level with that of Spain, 
Portugal, Greece, and other “has-beens” 
among the nations. The industrial growth by 
leaps and bounds taken by Germany, France, 
and England with the development of voca- 
tional training among them has given us pause 
for thought and stimulus to action. It has 
speedily become clear to us that opportunities 
for industrial education must exist throughout 
our land, if we are to hope for real efficiency. 
In consequence, practically within the last 
decade by various ways and means it has 
become possible for many artisans, agricultur- 
ists, and other workers among both men and 
women to become skilled for their occupa- 
tions in life. They are no longer obliged to 
“steal their trades” by pretending to know 
them until through a series of employments 
and discharges and the ruin of much apparatus 
they gradually, through better experience, 
acquire the art from their fellow-workmen. 

In fact, industrial schools and industrial 
training are the fad of the hour. Now that we 
have become conscious of this long-neglected 
need, we have been rushing in headlong to 
supply it, without paying due attention to 
methods or economy of effort. At present, 
as a result of the tremendous interest and 
popularity connected with industrial education, 
there is grave danger of the whole school 
system being shipwrecked. With the over- 
whelming demand for a training that will pro- 
duce an immediate increase in skill and effi- 
ciency in industrial occupations, separate 
schools have been set up for vocational edu- 
cation, and many pupils, because of their own 
caprices or the selfishness of their parents or 
guardians, are liable to be catapulted, with 
little or no consideration, into a life of manual 
labor, when they may have had possibilities for 
more intellectual and higher services to society. 
Moreover, the industrial schools themselves 
have been largely deprived of the intellectual 
and cultural values that might be found in 
this type of training, and while the pupil may 
there secure skill, he acquires little that is of 


. value to manhood or citizenship. The existing 


schools, elementary and secondary, in the pub- 
lic system have been regarded as contributing 
so exclusively to culture or liberal education, 
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that no alliance with vocational training has 
been felt to be possible, and a content has 
been given the new industrial education that is 
practically devoid of thought and is not ex- 
pected to supply any educational value or the 
elements of culture. Hitherto our whole at- 
tention has been centered upon values in skill, 
and educational and cultural values have been 
almost totally neglected. The side of mere 
execution has been developed through the com- 
plete sacrifice of thought-content or human- 
istic value. The industrial subjects have been 
made largely formal and the training has been 
with little relationship to the history and place 
in society of the industries represented. 

Now while the acquisition of the mere neuro- 
muscular co-ordinations needed for skill in a 
specific trade, such as wood or iron working, 
sewing, cooking, plowing, or plumbing, it is a 
matter of great importance for the craftsman 
in that vocation, it tends to reduce itself pri- 
marily to a matter of habit, requiring but little 
thought, and leaving the workman but little 
above the level of a machine. When the co- 
ordination is once established, its management 
tends to be relegated to the spinal cord and 
the lower centers of the brain, as motor activ- 
ities in themselves do not involve much use 
of the frontal lobes and higher cerebral 
centers. Important, then, as are motor devel- 
opment and manual activities of all sorts, the 
workman who has only these, will be forever 
tied to his machine, and progress in inventions 
or changes in industrial conditions that elimi- 
nate that particular machine will tend to cast 
him into the scrap heap with it, as his mind 
has not been sufficiently developed to enable 
him to reconstruct himself or to adapt him- 
self to innovations. Motor training constitutes 
but part of a larger problem,—the development 
of efficient manhood and womanhood, and 
must not be dealt with in isolation. To make 
a life is larger and more inclusive than merely 
making a living, “ Man shall not live by bread 
alone.” In fact, if his living is limited to 
provision for his stomach, he may soon lack 
even the bread. 

Is there not, then, some relation that can 
and ought to be established between industrial 
training and that new and wider view of cul- 
ture that we have described in the earlier part 
of this address? Cannot that appreciation, 
understanding, and preparation for dealing 
with the problems of modern life with real 
breadth of vision be to some extent imparted 
in connection with the preparation for a voca- 
tion? Culture was, as we have seen, restric- 
ted to the study of classics and regarded as 
the prerogative of a chosen few. But with our 
present democratization of education, espe- 
cially in this land of equal opportunities and 
the advanced twentieth century, such an aris- 
tocratic ideal cannot for a moment be allowed 
to prevail. A liberal training must be possible 
for all, and culture itself must be democra- 
tized. With our old conceptions in mind, this 
appears, no doubt, somewhat of a contradiction 
in terms. How can all the people possibly 
become the select few? Where are your 
leaders, if all are running abreast? Such an 
Herculean elevation of the body of “the great 
unwashed ” sounds at first blush as incongru- 
ous as the boast of the ambitious Chicagoan. 
When asked where, with all the Windy City’s 
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material development, were there any eviden- 
ces of culture, he replied: “Culture! Sure 
enough, Chicago has not yet found mich time 
for such things, but when she does, mind you, 
she'll make ’em hum !” 

But is not the development of industries 
indissolubly bound up with the progress of 
civilization and the growth of culture? Are 
not the industrial arts the very crystalization 
of man’s experience as he has pursued his 
conquest over natural materials, in order to 
live his higher life more fully, and could one 
come to react to the problems of modern life 
with greater appreciation than through a full 
understanding of the historical and social set- 
ting of those arts? The embryo artisan can 
and should be interested in the history of his 
craft; then, naturally, in the history of indus- 
try as a whole, and its effect upon the progress 
of civilization; then he may expand his vision 
to include the political and social, as well as 
the industrial, history of his race, and secure 
a broad grasp upon its contemporary indus- 
trial, economic and civic problems. It is no 
less an authority on industrial education than 
Kerschensteiner that has taught us the need of 
having vocational training include as well the 
teaching of the ethical value of a vocation and 
the ethical value of the community within 
which the vocation is carried out. One who 
has had as broad a training as this, and has 
related his vocation to the history of industry 
and sees his place in the social perspective 
with fullness of vision, is certainly cultured 
and liberally educated to just that extent. 
Moreover, his true efficiency can be accurately 
gauged by the degree in which he feels the 
relationship of his work to life as a whole. 
There need be no fear of the degeneration of 
industrial education into mere utilitarianism, if 
the basis of its values is that of permanent 
worth, for every activity can be significant just 
so far as we interpret this world as one of life 
purposes, moral worths, and spiritual ideals. 
The narrow system of vocational training to 
which we have resorted because of our des- 
perate need must in the end aid in exploiting 
the workingman’s helplessness and narrowing 
the life of his children. It will simply tend to 
encourage the evils of industrial drudgery and 
child labor, and to stir men, in their blind 
attempts to cure social and economic ills they 
do not understand, to demolish property, upset 
social institutions, and even to jeopardize 
human lives. The present scheme of indus- 
trial education is greatly lauded by employers 
and capitalists, because it gives them more 
skilled labor and greater efficiency without any 
disturbing ambitions on the part of the work- 
ingman, but such an efficiency, when not direc- 
ted by intelligence and culture, will in the end 
rise up to plague them. There can be no cure 
for industrial slavery, child labor, strikes, lock- 
outs, and dynamiting, save the inculcation in 
the workman of the significance of his work 
and of the community of which he is a part. 
Democracy can develop only by developing 
concepts of social obligations and duty which 
will make the interests of various vocations of 
small importance as compared with the com- 
mon welfare of all. 

Now it may be that, while all this is granted 
as desirable, some Missourian in my audience 
will rise up and demand to be shown how it ts 
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possible. That is a matter to be worked out 
in the future of American education, although 
Kerschensteiner has already demonstrated that 
it can be accomplished in the trade continua- 
tion schools of Munich, and the general 
adjustments can easily be discriminated and 
outlined. Let us illustrate with an example or 
two from various industrial arts, as outlined 
by Professor Bonser, of Columbia University, 
in his treatise on “ Fundamental Values in 
Industrial Education.” 

Dr. Kerschensteiner’s scheme brings in the 
various elements that will tend to build man- 
hood, citizenship, and culture, as well as skill, 
in the various crafts, but it is not as closely 
correlated as in the suggestions of Dr. Bonser, 
and it takes the boys and girls, after they have 
completed an elementary course, where the 
Columbia professor would make the industrial 
element part of the regular school work from 
the beginning and have the formal studies 
grow out of it. 

Moreover, as a result, Dr. Bonser’s plan, like 
that of Professor John Dewey and the “ occu- 
pational” work of his experimental school 
would arouse a motivation that is impossible 
in the ordinary elementary schools. I shall 
quote from him at length. With regard to 
wood-work in the elementary schools he says: 

“We may study milling, rough and finished, 
carpentering, cabinet making, box making and 
cooperage first hand. Not to make carpenters 
or coopers or cabinet makers, but to learn the 
kinds and qualities of woods used and the 
reasons, the stains, varnishes, and paints used 
and the reasons, the appropriateness of selec- 
tions of wood and design to the purposes, the 
relation of wood-working industries to other 
industries and to our whole social life—these 
are the aims. This field of work is bristling 
with opportunities for fine art education not 
yet begun to be appreciated.” With regard 
to cooking and textile work, it is true that: 
“Several of the most fundamental processes 
involved are possible of demonstration by the 
children in the schools. 
and wheat may be accomplished in the various 
ways in which this has developed historically ; 
a mill may be visited where the work is done 
in a small but modern way; the various prod- 
ucts from milling—the kinds of flour and 
meal made—may be shown by samples and 
their relative constituents and values learned 
as well as the methods of their respective pro- 
duction; finally through books, the large de- 
scriptive phases of the milling industry may be 
taken up. The work would not all come in 
one grade. Simple cracking of grains by 
stones and grinding by the mortar and pestle 
may be taken up in a very early grade; visits 
to mills may come later, in the fourth or fifth 
grade; and the larger phases of the industry 
considered perhaps later in a more systematic 
study of industrial geography. In none of 
these is it to be assumed that children in the 
grades would develop much skill on the art 
side—no more than it is to be assumed that 
their study of poetry, pictures, or music in the 
grades will make poets, artists, or musicians 
of them. But through participation in the typi- 
cal processes of these industries in so far as 
this is possible, as a point of departure for the 
study of the larger phases of the industries 
from pictures, museum materials, and books, 
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the children will have become intelligent and 
appreciative in many elements wherein they 
are now ignorant and unsympathetic. The 
various combinations of cotton and wool, test- 
ing, dyeing, cleaning, washing, and numerous 
other topics, as well as descriptive studies of 
the great milling centers and processes, of 
wages, of the social conditions of labor of the 
extent and meaning of these industries, of 
allied industries as custom clothing manufac- 
ture, sweatshops, and so on may all be taken 
up in their proper relationships in upper 
grades. An art education of the highest order 
lies latent in the study. Studies in color, har- 
mony, design, and decoration in textiles them- 
selves, in dress, laces, rugs, carpets, curtains, 
and other furnishings of many kinds are of 
everyday importance and the raw material for 
such studies lies all about us.’ 

After thus indicating how the industrial 
arts may be interpreted for every one in the 
elementary school so as to contain a rich and 
worthy body of thought and experience, Dr. 
Bonser turns to the work of the secondary 
school. Here an industrial or household edu- 
cation should be one of the courses, and may 
be as rich in valid educational content and 
true culture as the course for those aiming 
at a profession. 

“Tf studies for the industrial and household 
arts groups are made up largely of scientific 
and geographical principles and problems in 
direct relationship to shop and laboratory 
work; of the historic settings and relationships 
of the industries as they have developed; of 
the larger economic and social values of the 
industries; of the thoughts and feelings en- 
kindled by man’s reflection upon and emotional 
interpretation of the meanings and higher sig- 
nificance of his work as expressed in his liter- 
ature, music, and art; if the studies in metals, 
woods, and clays are all shot through and 
through with these vital human values, then 
will the work be truly educational and cultural. 
_ “There should be much concentrated atten- 
tion upon the processes and practice in the 
dominant industries studied, of course. Shop 
work in wood, metals, and clay for boys, and 
in textiles and foods for girls, should be as 
rigidly intensive and thorough for students 
electing industrial and household studies as 
are foreign languages for classical students. 
Appreciation of technical excellence cannot be 
fully developed without active participation in 
production. Attempts to do skillful work are 
necessary fully to appreciate its meaning. 

“This is not specifically vocational training 
—no more so for the industrial or household 
or commercial groups of students than is their 
appropriate work for the professional group. 
Values emphasized throughout are human. 
The end point is primarily the intelligent and 
efficient development of the boy and the girl, 
not of the industrial commodities which they 
are to produce. But it is equally valid to main- 
tain that this form of education is of the 
very highest value as applied to vocational 
work, Every week the boy spends in such 
a school should make him just so much better 
qualified to enter an industrial vocation with 
power for more rapid adjustment to its needs, 
and growth toward mastery of its technique. 
Statistics already beginning to accumulate 
point to the fact that a boy with a high school 
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course including industrial subjects will have 
a much greater earning capacity in a trade 
the second year after graduation than will the 
boy who left school at the beginning of the 
secondary period and worked continuously at 
the trade during the whole four years spent by 
the first boy in school. From the vocational 
standpoint, viewed in its narrowest sense, such 
an education pays. Viewed from the broader 
standpoint of citizenship and efficient life in 
its fulness there is incomparably more in pos- 
sibility for the boy with such an education 
than for the boy without it.” 

In closing Dr. Bonser brings out the cul- 
tural possibilities of industrial training in 
strong relief: “ The same great appeals made 
to men and women of culture by the best 
products of man’s creative genius are uni- 
versal. The same masterpieces of literature, 
art and music which stimulate appreciation, 
aspiration and deeds of service among men 
and women who practice law, medicine and 
theology appeal just as strongly to men and 
women who practice in woodwork, metals or 
textiles, when these masterpieces are presented 
to them aright. ~ 

“The heroism of genius in the service of 
industry is appreciated and exalted again and 
again in the messages of literature. Shake- 
speare, Browning, Tennyson, Kipling, Carlyle, 
George Eliot, Dickens, Victor Hugo, Longfel- 
low, Emerson, and many others, whose per- 
spective of social relationships was broad and 
deep, have given us much that has peculiar 
fitness for the man whose vocational contri- 
bution is made by the united cunning of brain 
and hand.” 

Such are some of the possibilities in indus- 
trial training for preparing not only for a 
vocation, but at the same time for manhood 
and womanhood, for citizenship, and complete 
living. To this extent may the workers of the 
future obtain not only skill in their callings, 
but even a breadth of view, satisfaction in life, 
a liberal education, and genuine culture. 
When we have adopted such an attitude in our 
education for the industries, there will be no 
doubt concerning the identity of interest for 
efficiency and for culture, and it will be clear 
that both may in a large measure be effected 
in training for a vocation. 

The next speaker introduced was Dr. 
Alexander Meiklejohn, President of Am- 
herst College, whose remarks follow: 


WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS FOR. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: What I had feared 
has come to pass. My thunder has been stolen. 
Dr. Graves in that first part of his paper in 
which he defined culture and its relation to 
efficiency has told you the value of knowledge, 
and what it is for, far more clearly than I could 
do it. Mine must be the rather ungracious 
task of forgetting what he said, for the 
time, and acting as if it had not been said, and, 
if I can, try to make you forget it, too. I am 
reminded by my situation of the plight of the 
patrolman in one of our cities, of whom you 
may have heard, who found a dead horse on 
Kosciusko street. He went to the station and 
reported to the sergeant that he had found a 
dead horse, and was told to sit down and 
write a report to the Board of Health. He sat 
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down to write his report. After a minute or 
two to said to the sergeant, “Say, sergeant, 
how do you spell Kosciusko?” The sergeant 
looked over to him and said, “ Who is writing 
that story?” The patrolman went to work 
again, but did not get very far. After a little 
while he took up his hat and went out. He 
was gone for a few minutes and came back 
looking as if he had been at work. The ser- 
geant said to him, “ Where did you go just 
now when you went out?” and the patrolman 
replied, “I went out and dragged that horse 
over to Main street.” Now, somehow or 
other I have to make that sort of transition 
with you, and as I face you I am very keenly 
conscious of my lack of experience with au- 
diences. College men spend most of their 
lives inside college walls, and do not know 
very much about audiences outside. I was 
making a speech in an Indiana town on “ Col- 
lege Training,” and there was a large account 
of it on the first page of the paper, and it was 
headed in black type, “Amherst President 
Shows Need of College Training.” Well, I 
think if I tell you one more story you may 
forget about Graves and then I may go about 
my business. I used to live in the town of 
Providence, and I think the boys are quite up 
to the boys of Boston when it comes to learn- 
ing. One of these boys was very fond of the 
study of entomology and moths, and he read 
very much on this subject. One day he went 
to the Atheneum and secured a book, which 
he took home, and he sat down to read it. He 
did not seem as happy as usual. His mother 
saw that he was troubled, and she asked him 
what the trouble was. He replied, “I do not 
know—this book does not seem to be what I 
want.” She took the book and looked at the 
title, and it was “ Advice to Young Mothers.” 
Somehow or other things you say, and the way 
you say them, inside college walls seem dif- 
ferent from the same things outside of college 
walls, and I ask you to make allowance for it. 
It is very much a matter of left and right when 
it comes to putting on gloves; they are the 
same size and shape and have the same rela- 
tion of parts, but you cannot put the glove of 
the left hand on the right with any comfort; 
so you will have to allow for my shortcom- 
ings if you can. 

I came to speak to you about the liberal col- 
lege that we have been accustomed to call the 
old New England college—the institution that 
seems to stand for knowledge, or a particular 
kind of knowledge. Speaking about your es- 
thetic culture, intellectual culture, the culture 
of knowing, the culture of thinking, the culture 
of investigating, the culture of the mind, I 
should like to try to tell you in what sense 
the liberal college of to-day stands for that 
kind of culture, and in what sense this intel- 
lectual culture counts for efficiency in our 
country. Just a few words, then, about knowl- 
edge and knowing from different points of 
view. First, about the scholar and the way we 
represent him to our pupils. I think we have 
made knowing and scholarship distasteful to 
boys by the way we represented it to him. 
How do you represent scholarship to your 
boys? Do you not point to a scholar sur- 
rounded by books, cut off from the world, 
thinking inside his head, but never doing any- 
thing. Do you not represent to the boy the 
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scholarly man as a man of peace, quiet and 
seclusion cut off from the world and its ac- 
tivities? This is not only telling an untruth, 
but spoiling the field of knowledge for the 
boy. I tell you that the part of the scholar is 
not the part of quiet and: seclusion and inac- 
tivity. If I know the part at all, I know it to 
be this: It is the place of warfare, of battle, 
of strife, of struggle. They are fighting down 
in Mexico and it seems to us cruel, and not 
long ago they were fighting in Bulgaria, and 
it seems to us ruthless and savage, but you 
cannot find in all the wars of Mexico and Bul- 
garia, in all the nations of the earth, you can- 
not find warfare that nears or approaches the 
warfare that goes on in the mind of a scholar, 
the warfare of ideals, the warfare of thoughts, 
the warfare of understanding. I believe that 
the biographer of Charles Darwin tells us what 
went on in his mind. In that mind when every 
situation was presented to him, thoughts came 
rushing, rushing in in high profusion. There 
were a hundred explanations for each situa- 
tion. What did he do? Like a cruel savage 
he just cut them down; he called every idea 
before him and judged it; and if it was not 
true and right he simply cut it to the earth and 
cast it aside. If you want to see warfare, see 
the battle between the radical and the con- 
servative. If you want to see warfare, see 
what the doctrine of evolution has done in the 
last fifty years. Spreading from those first 
quiet beginnings, it has come running and leap- 
ing into every idea that appeared to face it, 
and one by one they have gone down and down 
and down, simply because the law of the game 
is this—it is just plain, simple fight, with no 
quarter. An idea that cannot kill every other 
contrary idea goes down and cannot live. If a 
boy wants to know what thinking is, to tell him 
it is the place where the battles of human life 
are fought,—the battles of thinking, the battles 
of human living. But I beg of you not to tell 
the boy that scholars are quiet, idle and inac- 
tive. They are fighters. 

There is another phase of knowledge about 
which I should like to speak. There is a say- 
ing sometimes used that a thing “has not a 
leg to stand on,” and it is given as the height 
of helplessness. I am of the opinion that it is 
about as bad to have one leg to stand on as 
none. I remember when I used to play asso- 
ciation football. We used to wait for the 
time, when playing against the other fellow, 
when we could catch him on one foot, and 
then we bumped him and over he went. Per- 
haps he would have been better off if he had 
no legs at all, because then he would have been 
down and could not have fallen. One way of 
representing knowledge makes it stand on one 
leg; and I want to tell you that knowledge has 
two legs, and can stand solid and square and 
fixed upon the earth. 

The knowing process begins when men are 
puzzled by a situation. So long as things run 
smoothly men do not think. So long as their 
wishes are satisfied and their purposes satis- 
fied they drift along. But when the difficulties 
come, when the situation is perplexing and 
baffling, then men begin to think; and as a 
result of their thinking they get ideas, thoughts, 
explanations; and they get theory. And we 
correctly represent knowledge as consisting of 
these ideas and theories and explanations. Now, 
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the thing I want to say is this, theories, ex- 
planations and ideas are not knowledge at all, 
or rather they are not knowledge in its com- 
pleteness, they are only the first leg of the 
process. The process of knowledge is not 
complete until the explanations have been 
brought back to the situations from which 
they came aid have been used to explain them. 
The theory is not knowledge until it has been 
brought back to the facts from which it came 
and of which it is the theory. I beg of you 
not to think of the knowing process as having 
only one leg. The purpose of the human mind 
is to explain human situations. If we were 
teaching in the college theories, ideas and ex- 
planations which when brought back to the 
facts would not explain them, then I would 
like to see every college in this country wiped 
out of existence. If we are teaching in the 
college knowledge which cannot be brought to 
explain, enlighten, instruct and guide human 
actions, then our teaching is in vain. 

It is the purpose of knowledge to give us 
the means of guiding human life. And if our 
boys come back to you no better able to guide, 
direct and control human action than they 
were when they went away, I tell you to send 
us no more boys, for if that be true we have 
not done our work. Knowledge is not in 
books. Complete knowledge is in life. Com- 
plete knowledge is in explanation; it is ex- 
plained facts, situations understood. So I say 
in that sense, knowledge must be practical and 
must cut. 

But, now one finds in these days a good deal 
of distrust of the kind of knowledge we have 
in the liberal college—the kind of knowledge 
that is called culture—the kind of knowledge 
that is called general; and that is what I am 
here to defend. Oh, you business man outside 
the college wall, ready to use it when it serves 
your special purpose, if you want an airship 
built—especially if you are going to fly in it 
yourself,—you want it devised by a man who 
knows mechanics; and if he does not know 
the theory, you won’t trust yourself in his 
machine. Oh, you practical men who go to 
the doctor when you are ill. You want knowl- 
edge in the doctor. You won’t trust your pre- 
cious bodies to a man who does not under- 
stand the body pretty well, and does not know 
its chemistry and physiology—who does not 
know it through and through. You want 
knowledge in the man who practices medicine. 
Yes, and if you are going to build bridges, 
you want knowledge; you do not want to have 
your train running over a bridge built by a 
man who does not understand bridge building. 
You will not trust your bodies on_ these 
bridges. There is no special act in which we 
are not demanding knowledge, and not profit- 
ing by it. Do you want knowledge in the field 
of religion? do you want it in the field of 
morals? do you want it in all social relations? 
In a word, do you want knowledge of human 
living—as a man must live it in his life taken 
as a whole; as a man must live it as an indi- 
vidual in relation to his fellows? I know men 
who are very particular about having knowl- 
edge applied to their business, but who would 
rather have their religion any way at all— 
until it hardens and stiffens, and until it has 
not a bit of life or vitality in it. And the same 
men who demand knowledge in medicine are 
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willing to have their morals looked after in 
almost any careless way. And I tell you if 
the liberal college could have its way, these 
men would not have their way. Here is the 
motive of the liberal college, and this is what 
it believes—that just as in every special ac- 
tivity of human life knowledge pays, so in 
life taken as a whole, so in life taken as a man 
must live it, knowledge pays. It pays to know 
what living is if you are going to live, just as 
it pays to know what boat-building is if you 
are going to build boats. And the liberal col- 
lege of to-day has its place, if it knows its 
work—not in giving the old classics—not that, 
but in giving to boys the philosophy of life; 
giving them the history of people; giving them 
a scientific account of the world in which they 
live; giving them the literature in which hu- 
man life has been depicted. And from begin- 
ning to end this is the belief—that knowledge 
is better if it is understood than if it is not 
understood. 

But there is one more point on which I wish 
to speak, and then I must stop. It is the 
rather insidious and clever criticism of the lib- 
eral college. Have you heard this argument? 
I have heard it hundreds of times and I want 
to answer it thousands, if I can. Men tell us 
that the day of the liberal college of intel- 
lectual culture has gone by. This is the way 
they put it. They say the old New England 
college was founded as a professional school ; 
that it was founded to train ministers,—and I 
suppose that is really true. And then they 
point out to us that only three or four per 
cent. of our boys are now going into the min- 
istry, while sixty per cent. are going into busi- 
ness; and hence they say the old institution, 
founded to train the ministry, has gone past. 
In place of it, we must have an institution 
with a different kind of training altogether— 
to train the boys who are going into business. 
Is it true that the old college was a profess- 
ional institution to train ministers? If it was, 
then I wish we had some more professional 
institutions of its kind and with its influence. 
That old college, founded to train ministers, 
was the institution to which there went also 
the doctors for their training, and the lawyers 
for their training, and the business men for 
their training, and if you give us professional 
schools of such a type that men of every pro- 
fession will go to them for their training, we 
are glad to accept that type of professional 
school. But, you know, and I know, that what 
the minister was getting out of the old college 
was not his professional training, but some- 
thing far better than that; his Greek and Latin 
were little used by him in his professional 
work, - 

The real use of the old learning to the min- 
ister was this—in the old communitv he was 
destined to be the man of ideals in that com- 
munity. It was not his special training as a 
preacher of the gospel for which he was being 
prepared. He was being prepared to be the 
intellectual leader of his people. He was in 
those old days the man in the community, and 
often the one man in the community, who 
could understand situations facing the people. 
The plain fact now, to-day, is that it is not 
simply our ministers who are to be men of 
ideals, it is our business men, and our lawyers, 
and our teachers and our physicians, as well 
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as our ministers, who must do the thinking 
for us. And just as the old college made it 
its business to send out men who could think 
for human life, so the new college to-day, the 
liberal college, is engaged in exactly the same 
work of training men who can understand 
human life as it comes,—in order that they 
may be guided by the understanding. People 
say that the day of the liberal college is gone 
—what they really mean is that the day of the 
old learning is gone. In spirit and in purpose 
the new college is exactly the same as the 
liberal college of the old day. To know life, 
to know it better, is its one great purpose. And 
just as it is clearer to every one of us that 
the social, economic and moral forces are more 
baffling with every day that comes along, so it 
is clear that the liberal college, far from pass- 
ing out, is just coming into its own. We must 
have knowledge and understanding if we are 
to live aright, and if the college can in any 
measure give that understanding it will do its 
part in promoting human welfare—which is 
the purpose of education. We do not claim to 
give all education, we simply claim to give our 
part. But I would like to have you believe 
that the liberal college of to-day, with the 
same high purpose as in the past, is doing a 
— part in instructing and enriching human 
ife. 


DR. WILLIAM M. DAVIDSON, SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PITTSBURGH SCHOOLS, INTRODUCED. 


At the conclusion of Dr. Meiklejohn’s 
address, President Harman introduced Dr. 
Wm. M. Davidson, who on the following 
day, January Ist, 1914, was to take his 
place as Superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
schools. He was very cordially received 
by the large audience. He said, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Boys and Girls, and 
Fellow Teachers of Pennsylvania: The orig- 
inal program announced that the third number 
on this program of the evening would be given 
by our honored Commissioner of Education. 
His absence to-night, I am sure, touches us 
all—when we know of the death of Mrs. 
Claxton’s mother last summer and of the re- 
cent death of one of his bright, charming boys. 
His family is in the deepest bereavement and 
sorrow; and the Commissioner has found it 
necessary, on account of these sad circum- 
stances in his home life, to cancel for some 
three months all outstanding engagements 
where his word had been pledged. His ab- 
sence to-night must be felt by this audience, 
and I am sure that the heart of each and every 
one of us goes out in a peculiar way to that 
little family, in their peaceful home overlook- 
ing the Potomac River, since this sympathy is 
extended from teachers to teachers, for both 
Dr. and Mrs. Claxton have served in that ca- 
pacity. Therefore, knowing that I am here 
at this very moment as a substitute in place of 
the gentleman announced on your program, it 
would be neither fitting nor appropriate that I 
should make any extended remarks at this 
hour and at this particular place upon the 
program. 

I appreciate, President Harman, the courtesy 
which has been extended in giving me an op- 
portunity to meet my co-workers in one of the 
great States of the American Union—a State 
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which I have loved now for nearly one-half 
a century, since it was upon this soil that I 
first saw the light of day. My friends, as a 
boy I loved Pennsylvania, and as a man my 
affection has only grown all the more, for 
upon this soil my ancestors lived for so many 
ears that it goes back to the time of the 
evolutionary period. Someone has said, and 
said with truth, that states are not great ex- 
cept as men may make them great. Men are 
not great except they do and dare. But states, 
like men, have destinies that bear them on, 
not knowing why or where. And it seems to 
me that that is prophetic of the history of this 
splendid State in every activity where its life 
has found expression. It is particularly true 
in the great field which we in this convention 
represent to-night. For be it known to all the 
world that Pennsylvania, in its devotion to the 
cause of education and the common school, 
has not only been a pioneer in the cause but 
a constant supporter of the work of general 
education, with no uncertainty as to where it 
has stood in the past. And facing the future 
with high hope the public school system of 
Pennsylvania shall stand in the very forefront 
of the American school system represented in 
the States of the American Union. 

I have been particularly impressed with your 
program, and I am sure that these teachers 
gathered here to-night thank you for having 
emphasized the message which you wish to 
give to them, that of industrial education in 
relation to efficiency; and that which we have 
had given here to-night in the relation of cul- 
ture to efficiency; and that which comes upon 
the morrow in its relation to the high ideal 
represented in the moral aspect of education. 
It seems to me that this convention has had a 
great program, arranged by its presiding officer. 

I trust, Mr. President, that I may be per- 
mitted to become associated with you and your 
fellow laborers in a common cause in the great 
State of Pennsylvania. If it were appropriate, 
I should like to yield to the temptation to take 
up a few threads that have been so easy of 
access to-night, and discuss some of the things 
still further that have been touched upon so 
ably by Dr. Graves and President Meikeljohn, 
but, as I stated in the beginning, the time and 
the occasion, and the man whose place I take 
at this hour to-night, make it inappropriate 
that I do any more than extend to you a word 
of greeting, and thank you, and these splendid 
boys and girls who have sung so sweetly to- 
night, for your greeting to the stranger com- 
ing within your gates as a Superintendent of 
a neighboring city, but on the morrow to be- 
come Superintendent of this city and a public 
school man in common with you in the old 
Keystone State which he has loved through 
all the years of a full lifetime. 


On motion of Mr. Brashear, it was or- 
dered by the Association that the follow- 
ing resolution be transmitted to Com- 
missioner Claxton: 

Resolved, That we regret the absence of Dr. 

. P. Claxton, who was announced upon the 
program for this evening, and, learning from 
Dr. Davidson the cause of his absence, we the 
members of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association extend our sympathy upon 
his sad bereavement. 





This resolution was replied to by Dr. 
Claxton who said, “It ‘s a great disappoint- 
ment that I could not attend the meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association at Pitts- 
burgh. I wish to thank you most sincerely, 
and through you the Association, for your 
resolution of sympathy.” 


tie 
te 


THURSDAY MORNING. 








HE last session of the convention, at 
9:00 o’clock January Ist, 1914—New 
Year’s Day—was opened with devotional 
exercises conducted by the Rev. Dr. Fred- 
erick Tower Galpin, Pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Pittsburgh. As he read 
he made clear the meaning of striking and 
unusual words and phrases by brief com- 
ment both interesting and instructive. It 
was a very suggestive reading of the Bible. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE TEACHING OF 
MORALITY. 


The subject for the morning was “The 
School and the Teaching of Morality.” 
Chancellor S. B. McCormick, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, was announced as the 
first speaker of the morning, and his ad- 
dress was as follows: 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE TEACHER. 


I. The Home and the Church—In present- 
ing the subject of moral education in the 
schools, we are not to forget the agency of 
the church and the agency of the home in such 
education. Both of these, in spite of present- 
day conditions, are tremendously effective in 
the work they accomplish. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the ordinary child is instructed 
in the Sunday school only one half hour each 
week, and that regular instruction in the 
home is almost a thing of the past, it is never- 
theless true that both the church and the home 
are still extraordinarily effective, even though 
it be for the most part in unconscious influ- 
ence; and were it not for the work which they 
do in shaping ideals and in forming character, 
moral instruction in the schools would accom- 
plish scarcely anything worth while. 

II, The School—My second word is, that 
unless the schools make it a part of the cur- 
riculum to give regular and effective instruc- 
tion in ethics, it is idle to expect the kind of 
citizenship which in this day is required by 
the state. As already intimated, teaching in 
the home is now practically non-existent. 
Teaching in the Sunday school is at most only 
one half hour each week and at best only rela- 
tively entitled to the name of teaching. So 
far as the sermon is concerned, it deals with 
religion rather than ethics; and besides very 
few children are present to hear it. It is 
therefore quite obvious that if moral instruc- 
tion is to be given to all the children, and 
given by teachers who are prepared and 
obliged to give the instruction systematically 
and effectually, it must be in the schools; and 
it must be at that period in the process of 
education when all the children are in attend- 
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ance—namely, in the grade schools as well as 
in the secondary schools and colleges,—or it 
will not be given at all so far as the great 
mass of the state’s citizenship is concerned. 
This consideration is of fundamental impor- 


tance. 

III. Teacher's Attitude of Mind—My third 
word is, that ethical instruction of the right 
kind depends upon a certain attitude of mind 
on the part of the teacher. This is absolutely 
essential. Without it, no moral instruction 
becomes effective; with it, all instruction is 
instinct with ethical teaching and alive with 
moral incentive. It is altogether idle to expect 
the kind of results which are necessary in 
good citizenship simply by giving a lesson in 
ethics out of a book or because of an obliga- 
tion laid upon the teacher by the law or by a 
superior. The teacher himself must be ethical, 
must have the thing in his own heart and in 
his own life; and must believe in the neces- 
sity of this kind of instruction if it is to bear 
fruit in the life and behavior of the pupils. 
This consideration is again of primary im- 
portance. 

IV. The Present-day Ethical and Social 
Movement.—My fourth word is, that our gen- 
eration is witnessing an ethical movement alto- 
gether without precedent in the past history 
of the world. This is touching every depart- 
ment of human life. It is making the home a 
better home. It is giving to the political world 
statesmen instead of politicians. It is trans- 
forming the business world by the introduc- 
tion into it of high-mindedness, considerate- 
ness, sympathy, heretofore deemed to be alto- 
gether impossible. It is touching the social 
life of the people, lifting it to an infinitely 
higher level. It is giving to the church a 
power that is enabling it to stretch out its 
arms to the farthest reaches of mankind with 
a message more vital, more mighty, more 
effective than ever in any century or decade 
in the past. In other words, it is bringing men 
more closely together in sympathy, in under- 
standing, in consideration one of the other, 
in recognition of the duty the individual owes 
to the social organism; so that we may con- 
fidently look forward fo the time when the 
movement will issue into a real brotherhood 
and ultimately into the Kingdom of God. 

In this very remarkable movement we are 
forming and attaining ethical standards un- 
thought of even a decade or two ago. These 
higher standards are becoming increasingly 
effective in the individual life of the people, 
and are ruling out by a law of the social or- 
ganism many acts, customs and habits which 
have in the past been regarded leniently even 
by good people. The progress already made 
in this tremendously vital movement gives 
assurance that in both individual and social 
life, under the inspiration of these finer moral 
ideals, a very much higher plane of conduct 
will be reached than ever before in the history 
of the world. 

Every teacher must be alive to the situation 
with all its significant possibilities and respon- 
sibilities. Except the minister of God, the 
teacher is the most responsible factor in this 
whole ethical movement. He cannot afford to 
be asleep or indifferent. His is the task of 

reparing the individual parts which are to fit 
into this more exquisitely sensitive, this more 
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essentially useful social body which is in 
process of evolution. If he fail, then the 
whole movement must fail. The children he 
instructs are the factors in the problem of 
the future. As he does his work well; as he 
opens their minds to the love of truth; as he 
begets in them admiration for virtue, *enthu- 
siasm for justice, a holy desire and an earnest 
purpose to count life’s values in terms of duty 
and of service—in this measure is the teacher 
realizing the ideal of his high calling and ful- 
filling the tremendously significant mission in 
which he is engaged. 

V. Special Moral Training on Part of 
Teacher——My fifth word is, that in order that 
the teacher may do his full duty in this most 
important part in the whole process of educa- 
tion, he must himself be properly instructed, 
and must himself seek conscientiously to make 
every lesson bear its fruit in ethical inspira- 
tion. History, literature, biography, language, 
science, personal experience are full of illus- 
trations of every moral quality essential to 
worthy manhood and womanhood. It only re- 
quires that the eye of the teacher shall be 
open that he may see, and the heart of the 
teacher be pure that he may understand; then 
the lesson of incident and of story will be 
given to the pupil so clearly as to beget in his 
mind admiration for the quality and in his 
heart desire to possess it for himself; the 
springs of human conduct, and—it is not easy 
to learn—the elements entering into the mak- 
ing of character. Neither is it easy to learn 
how to touch these springs and to create these 
qualities in the individual person. The teacher 
must, however, give himself to the problem, 
Character of the right kind is complex, an 
the elements which fashion it are quiet, gentle, 
enduring qualities which are mostly modest and 
reserved and come to maturity only by a process 
of nurture and of growth. The teacher must 
know them and understand the process of 
selection and cultivation. 

As an illustration, we may call attention to 
the subject of history and the function of war 
in begetting in the people hardy and manly 
virtues. What shall the teacher say of war 
as an ethical force in human affairs? With- 
out question, it does beget qualities noble and 
good; for it sweeps the man into utter forget- 
fulness of self and of all base interests as he 
throws himself with deathless enthusiasm into 
the cause of his country. But we are coming 
to the time when war as a creator of manly 
virtue must pass off the stage, and something 
else must take its place—something better, less 
costly, less cruel, more effective, creator of a 
better form of manliness. It is altogether 
possible to find, and the teacher must help to 

find it, a moral equivalent of war which will 
be even more effective in creating the kind of 
character which enters into the permanent cit- 
izenship of a nation, and the still more endur- 
ing citizenship of the Kingdom of God. This 
must be employed so as to produce in youth 
those moral incentives, those ethical ideals, 
which will beget a stronger, truer, braver, 
more patriotic people than have ever lived in 
all the history of the past. 

To illustrate: A member of our faculty a 
year or two ago in a public address asked the 
question, “ What is the difference between the 
old church martyr and the present-day scien- 
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tific martyr?” Answering his own question 
he told the story of Dr. Lazear and Dr. Car- 
roll, who offered themselves a sacrifice for 
the people in the effort to discover the nature 

and the prevention of yellow fever. In the 
course of their experiments they took a yellow 
fever patient, in his worst stage, out of his 
bed, and one of the experimenters got into 
the bed while it was still warm, in order that 
he might test whether such contact might 
communicate the disease. No result was ob- 
tained. They then turned to the study of the 
mosquito, applying it first to the yellow fever 
victim, and then to Dr. Lazear himself, with the 
result that his life was given as the price of 
the discovery of what yellow fever is, how 
communicated and how it might be swept 
from the face of the earth. Then the orator 
answered his own question: “The church 
martyr died in order to save his soul; the 
modern scientific martyr dies in order to save 
the lives of other people.” 

Books are full of such incidents; the pres- 
ent-day world is full of such heroic martyrs. 
For God, for country, for humanity, for truth, 
men and women in all ages have voluntarily 
given their lives, in utter forgetfulness of 
self; and to-day they are doing it as quickly, 
as self-sacrificingly, as heroically as ever in 
the past. The hero commissions discover a 
few of these and the teacher can discover still 
more. They are tremendously effective in the 
hands of the skillful teacher in begetting for 
the nation those qualities of character which 
enter into the highest citizenship. Without 
the blare of trumpets or the inspiration of 
martial music, in quietness and thoughtful con- 
secration the youth of America must be taught 
the duty of service and the beauty of self- 
sacrifice in behalf of all the people. It is the 
teacher’s responsibility, and it is no less the 
teacher’s glorious privilege in this day of un- 
precedented opportunity. 

Nor is heroism the only virtue. No less 
essential are patience, endurance, thrift, pur- 
ity, honesty, truthfulness, faithfulness, justice, 
kindness, gentleness, goodness, faith, hope, 
love and the like. After all, these are the 
things which enter into the making of the 
kind of manhood and womanhood which 
America needs and the world needs. They do 
not call attention to themselves; but they are 
primary, basic essential. It is the business of 
the teacher to detect them, encourage them, 
nurture them, develop them; and to do it there 
must be a holy purpose and a religious conse- 
cration of the high calling to which we, fellow 
teachers, have devoted our lives. 

VI. Suggestions of F. J. Gould—At this 
point in preparing this paper I had opportunity 
to look over the small but most suggestive 
work of F. J. Gould on “ Moral Instruction— 
Its Theory and Its Practice.” Two ideas of 
his I deem especially valuable in the guidance 
of teachers. 

The first of these is that moral instruction 
must be systematic and must cover the whole 
of a moral quality. The teacher must not dis- 
tort it by putting undue emphasis upon some 
single manifestation of it. An illustration of 
this danger is the moral quality of temper- 
ance. The author contrasts the incidental 
method whereby a drunkard is employed as 
a text upon the subject of intemperance in 





alcoholic drinks; then letting the matter of 
temperance go until some incident again sug- 
gests a similar theme. The result is that the 
pupil gets the idea that temperance consists 
alone in abhorrence of alcoholic liquors. In 
contrast with this defective and misleading 
method, Mr. Gould gives the whole scheme of 
instruction under this general theme—the con- 
trol of temper; the control of speech; tem- 
perance in play, in work; moderation in spend- 
ing, in saving, in giving; temperance in dress 
and in adornment; in eating and in drinking 
of all kinds; temperance in the use of tobacco; 
avoidance of waste; admiration for temperate 
men; moderation as practiced by groups; the 
beauty and manliness of the temperate habit— 
all this resulting in health, strength of charac- 
ter, and capacity to serve the public weal. In 
this day when people are so tempted to super- 
ficial thinking, quick action, impatient tolera- 
tion of opinions they do not like, it is most 
essential that this lesson be heeded. To dis- 
tort truth is to teach falsehood. There is no 
cause important enough to justify a lie in 
order to establish it. Some vices are more 
harmful than others. Children should be 
taught to abhor them. Some virtues are more 
essential than others. Children should be 
taught to love them. But no vice is so bad 
and no virtue is so good as to justify the 
teachers in resorting to any method of con-. 
cealment or overemphasis or untruth, whereb 
any cause however worthy may be established. 
In the ethical world, people must be whole, 
sound, symmetrical; not partial, prejudiced, 
incomplete. Therefore the teacher must incul- 
cate the whole of a moral quality, not a dis- 
torted part of it, in order that the product 
may be worthy. 

The other idea I deem most vital is the 
positive teaching of virtue rather than the 
negative teaching of warning against vice. It 
is infinitely easier to beget the positive moral 
idea in the mind of the pupil than it is to 
eradicate the opposite and build in its stead 
the positive virtue. This, of course, does not 
necessarily mean that there shall not be warn- 
ing against vice. It does mean that the teacher 
should habitually seek to inculcate the positive 
good rather than to dwell upon its negative 
opposite. The teacher should consider care- 
fully the kind of men in the community who 
are the positively best and most useful citi- 
zens, to learn the kind of character he would 
build up in his pupils. In every community 
are men of lively conscience and of brave dis- 
regard of personal interest who are contin- 
ually attacking the evils of the community. 
They become so skillful in the detection and 
the dethronement of wrong that they forget 
the importance and the method of establish- 
ing right. They become doubtful of the tri- 
umphant power of goodness and virtue. They 
become suspicious of all public men. They 
are against things always and gradually it be- 
comes a habit; and all their hatred of evil and 
love of good becomes ineffective so far as 
real achievement is concerned. 

The positively good and useful citizen, on 
the other hand, is the man who, not blinding 
his eyes to evil, constantly fixes them on good; 
seeks ever to make conditions better ; works 
with men who are trying to serve the com- 
munity; cultivates hope; puts his hand to con- 
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structive work and ever stands behind, with 
encouragement and co-operation, every man 
and every cause worthy of his support. 

To find fault, to indulge in criticism or in 
censure, is justified only when absolutely nec- 
essary. It always carries hurt with it, and 
most of all to the moral growth of the child. 
To think on virtue is more beneficial than to 
think against vice. When Mohammed, Mr. 
Gould quotes, was asked, “ What is the great- 
est vice of man?” he replied, “ You must not 
ask me about vice, but ask about virtue,” re- 
peating it three times. Confucius presented 
the Golden Rule in its negative form; it re- 
mained for Jesus to present it in its positive 
form. “Do not” is necessary; “do” is funda- 
mental, essential. Children must be taught 
not to hate evil only, but positively to love 
good. They are to be taught not to be de- 
pressed by the manifestation of selfishness, 
but to be inspired by the illustrations of unsel- 
fish, heroic endeavor. The dynamic power of 
goodness must ever find its illustration in the 
teaching that counts for what is worth while. 
Into the soul of youth must be born admira- 
tion for high moral qualities, and out of this 
will come imitation of them, until they become 
a part of his being. A good citizen is a man 
who believes in his fellows; who has faith in 
the final triumph of good; who expects results 
to follow from causes; and who is willing to 
throw himself with all his might into building 
up character, perfecting society, and lifting 
all men to a higher level of conduct and of 
citizenship. I deem this one of the most vitally 
important, fundamental principles in the whole 
teaching process, and not in the teaching of 
morals alone. 

VII. Conclusion—Of all people, therefore, 
with a single possible exception, the teacher 
to-day has the opportunity in moral instruc- 
tion to become a great constructive factor in 
the development and perfecting of human 
society. He is engaged in a great cause, a 
holy mission. His work is not for time but 
for eternity. He is occupied in the manufac- 
ture of character, the creation of manhood and 
womanhood, and the building up of a social 
organism which is to determine very largely 
the destiny of nations and even of humanity 
itself. He must gird himself to his high un- 
dertaking, and counting it vital to the well- 
being of mankind as the children of the living 
God he must give himself without stint to his 
sacred calling. 


Dr Harlan Updegraff, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, was introduced as the 
second speaker of the morning, upon the 
general subject of Moral Training in the 
Schools. He made the following address: 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE ADMINIS- 
TRATOR. 


Changes in the political and social life of 
the nation have forced upon the school re- 
newed consideration of the problem of moral 
education. It is an old problem, but it is now 
found in a new setting. The consideration of 
it weighs heavily upon the administrators of 
schools, for it is they who have to pass finally 
upon the aim, the organization, the subject- 
matter, and the method that shall control in 
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this feature of our educational program. 
Five possible administrative policies have been 
set forth in this connection, each of which 
deserves our careful consideration and criti- 
cism. They are 

1. Admission of religious instruction into 
the public schools or the placing of the respon- 
sibility for moral education upon the religious 
agencies. 

2. The making over of the school so that it 
will deal constantly with actual life situations. 

3. The introduction of a systematic course 
of moral instruction. 

4. The better utilization of the forces in the 
school as now organized. 

5. Extension of the scope of the school so 
as to afford opportunities for moral training. 

The advocates of the admission of religious 
instruction into the public schools base their 
arguments upon the principle that the only basis 
for morality that is enduring is found in reli- 
gion, and that the most effective results have 
been achieved where a close relationship be- 
tween religion and morals was maintained. 
These people claim, consistently, that if this 
cannot be done, then the responsibility for 
moral education should be taken from the 
school and placed upon the church. Without 
stopping here to consider the validity of the 
religious principle, of the religious basis of 
morality, or the possibility of portioning the 
responsibilities in education among the various 
large educational agencies, it is sufficient for 
all practical purposes to point out that thirty- 
five states had in 1912 prohibited, either by 
constitutional provision or legislative act, sec- 
tarian religious instruction or use of text- 
books containing sectarian religious material, 
which has come to mean the prohibition of all 
religious instruction unless the reading of the 
Holy Bible be considered such. Upon this 
point it may be said that sixteen states have 
specifically provided for the reading of the 
Bible, fifteen states in their laws, one in its 
constitution. The courts of eleven states have 
passed upon the question whether the reading 
of the Bible, as part of the opening or closing 
exercises, constitutes sectarian religious in- 
struction or the use of sectarian textbooks. 
Eight states have ruled that such action could 
not be construed as coming under such consti- 
tutional or legal prohibition, while three states 
—Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Illinois—have ex- 
cluded the Bible by decision of their Supreme 
Court, for this reason. In three other states 
—California, Washington and Minnesota—the 
attorney-general has ruled against such read- 
ing; while the recognized construction of the 
constitution or the law in three other states 
—Idaho, Nevada and Arizona—has produced 
the same effect. Sige 

It is clear that upon political grounds it is 
not possible for us to have in this country in 
our public schools religious instruction beyond 
the reading of the Bible, that in many states 
it must be read without comment and those 
who object may be excused from reading it or 
hearing it read, and that in nine states it 1s 
forbidden altogether. This reading is not 
sufficient to form a foundation for moral in- 
struction, and so this administrative scheme 
must be rejected for the present, at least, no 
matter how desirable it may be on theoretical 
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grounds, concerning which grounds, however, 
I have serious doubts. 

I am not in sympathy with the movement 
favoring the turning over of the major respon- 
sibility for moral education to the church, if 
that means any lessening in the feeling of re- 
sponsibility of the school. There will be plenty 
for the school to do no matter if the church 
should realize to the full its ideal possibilities. 
It would be a gain if the school and the church 
should each feel its responsibility was the 
larger one and if the priority should be claimed 
just as heartily by the vocations which chil- 
dren enter. 

2. The making over of the school, by having 
the school reach out into the community life 
and by having industry and commerce and 
other phases of social life represented in the 
school in such ways that they become merged 
together, is to become commended as an ideal. 
The argument advanced in its favor is that 
such a school would furnish constant opportu- 
nities for the weighing of motives in critical 
situations, which are just the times when moral 
principles become fixed; and for oversight in 
putting into practice in real life situations, the 
ideals so determined. There is no doubt that 
the more the school simulates actual life con- 
ditions, the better an educational agency will 
it become in every field, but as yet such a 
scheme for a school strikes us as being Uto- 
pian. And at best it furnishes little more than 
suggestions in working out our present practice. 

3. The adoption of a systematic course in 
morals cannot be rejected on grounds of ille- 
gality or because it is Utopian. It is generally 
agreed that more careful attention to moral 
instruction and moral training is necessary. 
But when we consider the foundation of a 
course in morals, we are confronted by a maze 
of difficulties. There are striking divergencies 
of opinion among scholars and experts upon 
fundamental matters. It is upon the views of 
these men that the administration of schools 
must depend in the formulation of such a 
course and the differences among them create 
an atmosphere filled with perplexities. 

Putting aside for the time being the ques- 
tion of the advisability of a specific course in 
morals, let us review some of these points 
upon which differences exist. Should such a 
course seek to acquaint the pupils with the 
prevailing customs and practices of society, or 
should it go further and aim to justify them 
by omission, or should it develop a reflective 
and critical attitude and attempt to lay an intel- 
lectual basis for determining what is right? 
Shall fear and hope be called upon as guides 
or shall conscience? Shall worldly success be 
cited as reward of right action or conscious- 
ness of duty done? Should such a course con- 
fine the attention to moral instruction alone 
or include moral training also? If a reflective 
attitude is encouraged, should natural conse- 
quences be the criterion for determining right 
from wrong, as with Rousseau and Herbert 
Spencer? or should we seek to arouse full 
utterance of the inner voice of pure reason 
which, according to Kant, reveals right in it- 
self? or should we assume as the intuitionists 
do, that the awareness of right is not reasoned 
out but is perceived intuitively? 

What are the prevailing beliefs as to the 
standards of conduct which we shall include 
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in such a course? What is a proper code for 
honesty, veracity, service to society, regard for 
parents and servants and relations of sexes? 
There is strong probability that if only those 
rules and principles which are generally agreed 
upon by all of the substantial people in the 
community, it would contain only generalities 
and platitudes, and could have but little 
efficacy. 

Then should our method be negative and 
inhibitive or positive and constructive? Is our 
problem the purging from the child of original 
sin and of curbing the brute that is in him? 
or are we to believe that most human impulses 
have a fuction in life and that we are to en- 
courage the good and to suppress the evil by 
a substitution in its stead of something in the 
child’s desires that is better? 

All of these opposing questions are strongly 
maintained by various groups who are making 
loud demands upon the public schools for 
moral education. What is the superintendent 
to do? He is not an expert himself in this 
field, and if he were, experience would have 
taught him long ago, that he could not put 
into practice his own views in their entirety. 
And if he accepted a course formulated by 
an expert, he would be calling down upon his 
head the wrath of some respected citizen in 
the church or mart. It is not to be wondered 
at that most superintendents are not disposed 
to adopt a course for their own schools until 
there seems to be a greater uniformity in opin-~ 
ion as to what the course should be. 

But it is not altogether clear that such 4 
course is necessary, even if it were possible to 
formulate an acceptable course. Here again 
the scholars differ. For while Herbart be- 
lieved that the moral will is subordinate to 
intellect and feeling and so subject to cultural 
influence, Kant has taken the position that 
judgments of conscience are not a result of 
instruction—that the moral will is free. Fur- 
thermore, modern psychological studies have 
strengthened the belief that the keener con- 
science results more from the maturing of 
instincts at the time of adolescence than from 
instruction and experience. 

There are other questions of a more practi- 
cal nature that ought to be raised, upon which 
there are like differences of opinion; such as 
the grades in which such a course should be 
given, the ability of the teacher to give it as 
regards the breadth and fullness of their 
knowledge of actual life situations, ethical 
theory, and psychology of the will, and the 
proportion of time that should be given it. All 
of these deserve more than the mere mention 
of them, with which we must content ourselves 
because of the limitations of time. 

In conclusion, it follows that there are grave 
doubts about the practicability and the desir- 
ability of a specific systematic course in morals 
in the public schools at the present time, and 
that, even if such a course were practicable 
and desirable, it would still be very difficult to 
arrange a course with any efficacy or vitality 
in it which would not violate some of the fun- 
damental tenets of many men and women in 
the community who are highly esteemed as 
upright citizens. Under such circumstances, it 
seems to us that the administrator of the 
schools is warranted in discouraging attempts 
at formulation of specific systematic courses in 
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morals at the present time, unless they be 
carried on frankly as experiments and with a 
scientific attitude. 

4. The fourth method of dealing with moral 
education mentioned in the introduction is the 
better utilization of the school in its present 
form. This method differs from the first and 
third in that it is indirect instead of direct, 
incidental rather than systematic. Here the 
administrator is upon safe ground although 
it is necessarily true that there will be great 
variations in theory and practice within the 
same system or even the same building, and 
greater differences in results likewise—but not 
always however in accordance with the varia- 
tions in theory and practice. 

But how is the school to be utilized more 
effectively? First by improving the person- 
ality of the teachers. It is generally agreed 
that the personality of the teacher is one of the 
prime factors if not the chief factor, of the 
school in moral instruction and training. The 
qualities that count most are 1. Consistent 
moral life in accordance with right principles 
based upon the widest possible practical ex- 
perience, systematic reflection and intimate 
‘communion with God. 2. Understanding, ap- 
preciation and sympathy with childhood or 
youth, and 3. A yearning desire to see each 
pupil make the most of himself. Practical 
measures for raising the standards of person- 
ality in a school system are differentiated 
according to whether it is desired to reach the 
teacher who is in service or to raise the 
standard for new teachers coming into the 
service. Each of these classes is affected by 
local social conditions and by the personalities 
of those whoput themintoeffect. It is desir- 
able that the superintendent should first realize 
these ideals of personality in his own life in 
so far as he is able, and then adopt further 
measures as the shortcomings in the person- 
alities of his teachers may indicate, using such 
familiar instruments as talks, direction of sys- 
tematic study, discussion of readings in 
teachers’ meetings and personal counsel. A 
great deal depends upon developing the proper 
esprit de corps. Teachers should first gain 
a correct perspective both as to the priority 
of the claims of moral education upon the 
school and the prime importance of their own 
personalities in the accomplishment of results. 
Upon this basis, habituation in method should 
be built, and joy in service will soon emerge, 
making a group attitude which would be influ- 
ential for many years to come. 

According to our present administrative 
practice, the consideration given the moral 
character of a person, or his capacity to de- 
velop morality in his pupils, both in the grant- 
ing of teachers’ license and in the appointment 
to teachers’ positions is not in proportion to 
the importance of these elements in the quali- 
fications of a teacher. Reform in these par- 
ticulars, while difficult, still does not present 
insurmountable obstacles. For instance, would 
it not be practicable to require instead of the 
formal statements of good moral character, 
more definite statements upon certain specified 
points as veracity, faithfulness, consistency, 
extent to which he has thought out a code of 
ethics, interest in young people’s morals, 
instances in which good moral influence has 
been exercised unconsciously or consciously. 
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During the past few years, a number of sched- 
ules have been prepared for the rating of 
teachers but largely upon points pertaining to 
the development of the intellect. While the 
working out of a schedule to judge the ability 
of the teachers to develop moral qualities 
would be more difficult, yet I think in time 
it could be done; and while the results would 
doubtless not be ideal, yet I believe they would 
be productive of much good. 

The granting of certificates, the election to 
positions and the retention of position may and 
should be conditioned upon moral factors and 
any steps which would have the effect of bring- 
ing more fully into consciousness the desira- 
bility or the necessity of considering these 
factors would be steps in the right direction. 

In the preparation of teachers in the normal 
schools, colleges, and universities, more time 
and thought should be given to the full devel 
opment of the personality of each student, suit- 
able courses in ethics, and educational social- 
ogy should be worked out, including actual 
field work, and methods in moral instruction 
and training should be specifically treated. 

The curriculum, and especially the courses 
in literature and history, should be studied in 
order to make certain that those portions best 
adapted to the promotion of moral education 
are included and are given adequate attention. 
But mere inclusion is not sufficient. The pos- 
sibilities of each feature should be worked out 
in order that it may be developed if the right 
opportunity is presented. 

This suggests the matter of method, which 
cannot be developed here. But teachers should 
realize the differences and the likeness of 
method in moral and intellectual education, 
and should perceive also that the intellectual 
acceptance of the moral truth is one thing, 
while such an appreciation that it will control 
action is another; and that these ends are not 
reached in the same way. 

The fostering of a school life or spirit, ani- 
mated by high ideals, furnishes a large field 
for development within the school as it now 
exists. This seems to depend very largely, 
however, upon the personality of the teacher, 
particularly the principal, and the esprit de 
corps that characterizes their co-operative 
efforts. 

The placing of discipline upon such a basis 
that it knows child psychology, appeals to right 
principles, is consistent, adapted to the offense 
and to the individual, and administered sym- 
pathetically and with the view of making a 
strong moral man rather than that of the tem- 
porary end of order in the school room, fur- 
nishes still another field for the promotion of 
better moral education. 

All that has been said in this section applies 
the truths that education of the will is involved 
in every phase of the educational process di- 
rectly or indirectly, and that right use of 
knowledge and capacities is a necessary part of 
the aim of education. It forces upon us again 
the imperfection in the work that we have 
already undertaken. 

It seems unnecessary to press further the 
validity of the points raised in this section. 
Allare agreed that it is desirable to make every 
element of the school life as now constituted, 
efficient instruments for moral education. 

5. But the demand of society upon the school 
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will not wait for us to perfect what we already 
have in hand. Neither should we wish that 
such might be the case, for instead of the per- 
fection of the old and the incorporation of 
the new being mutually exclusive they are, as 
a matter of fact, co-operative. The new 
functions which the school is now called upon 
to perform will give us a perspective and 
practical helps both as to subject-matter and 
method in perfecting the old. Among the 
agencies by which the scope of the school is 
now extended and by means of which the 
administrator may promote moral education in 
a system of schools, playgrounds, social cen- 
ters, student organizations, length of time 
school is in session, and medical instruction 
may be cited. 

The first three—playgrounds, social centers, 
and student organizations—possess one impor- 
tant feature from the point of view of moral 
education which the traditional school does 
not have, namely, free action in accordance 
with motives that are the pupils’ own. This 
is particularly true of the playgrounds. It is 
becoming a generally recognized fact that play 
when properly supervised is one of the best 
devices for moral training that we have. The 
boy reveals in play his true self, so that we 
are able to get at the true moral situation in 
each individual case. Likewise, it is also the 
best test of our results. Furthermore, if most 
evil is committed during the time devoted to 
leisure, then right moral action in play seems 
to offer the best guarantee of right action dur- 
ing all time. Social centers and student organ- 
ization furnish conditions that closely resemble 
organizations of adults and so provide occa- 
sions for habituation of actions based upon 
right moral principles that will control in 
similar situations throughout life. The 
lengthening of the time the child spends in 
school and the devoting of this time to super- 
vised play, manual work, and to co-operative 
social endeavors, works both in negative and 
positive ways toward better morals; posi- 
tively, in the ways that have just been indi- 
cated above, and also in the training that 
comes from systematic exact, manual labor; 
and negatively, in that it prevents in part, the 
immoral use of leisure time, upon the streets 
— in the alleys, in poolrooms and dance 

alls. 

Medical inspection, by the correction of 
defects in physical development and promoting 
the maximum physical vitality does more than 
we sometimes think in providing a favorable 
attitude of mind and feeling toward moral 
truths and the promptings of conscience. 
Moral delinquencies have so often in our own 
lives been associated with physical shortcom- 
ings that it is unnecessary to press the point 
further here. 

Medical inspection has, however, a connec- 
tion with another proposed extension of the 
school for moral training, that lies in the field 
of the curriculum. I refer to the proposed 
introduction of courses in sex hygiene. Much 
that has been said against systematic courses 
in morals in the third section above applies to 
this portion of the general field. But the aim 
and subject-matter of sex hygiene are fairly 
well agreed upon; our difficulties are as to 
method. Should a school system have medical 
inspection, playgrounds, gymnasiums, etc., the 
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intimate acquaintance that will gradually de- 
velop between director, coaches, and pupils, 
the lessons in hygiene of all sorts that the 
physician is best prepared to give and which 
should be transferred to them, will furnish 
an entirely natural situation for the giving of 
this instruction as organs and instincts develop. 
And, in the opinion of the speaker, such 
lessons cannot be safely given without this 
or a similar form of school organization. Our 
wills are basic and we are normally constantly 
active in the solution of our own problems in 
accordance with our impulses, mediated and 
controlled by reason or by habit, or not, as 
the case may be. We will interest ourselves 
in problems proposed by others directly to the 
extent that we are willing to make them our 
own, but the more closely the problem is con- 
nected with our actions in life the less willing 
are we to surrender ourselves to its consider- 
ation; while those elements that are distinctly 
personal are guarded most closely of all. 
Conclusion—The incorporation of religious 
instruction as the basis for moral education in 
the public schools of the United States is im- 
possible, while the transfer of the responsi- 
bility for moral education to the church would 
be a serious loss to society. The making 
over of the school so that it will touch life at 
all points and be animated thereby is a good 
ideal, but the attack upon the problem cannot 
wait for this to be accomplished. Systematic 
moral instruction requires for its successful 
operation, even should its aim and subject- 
matter be agreed upon, a related series of 
problems which could hardly arise in normal 
life, and such an intimacy of relationship be- 
tween teacher and pupils as rarely exist in 
public schools today that it seems for the 
present, at least, impracticable. Those meas- 
ures which will make teachers more competent 
to deal with moral situations which arise inci- 
dentally and which will increase the number 
of incidental occasions for fixing moral prin- 
ciples, strengthening right motives, and habit- 
uating right action, both in the traditional 
school and in the expanded school of the near 
future, are to be encouraged. And indeed it 
should not furnish occasion for surprise if our 
further more scientific studies and practical ex- 
perience would point to the conclusion that 
incidental and indirect moral instruction and 
training is the true method of approach. 


At the conclusion of Dr. Updegraff’s 
speech, the Choral Boys of Trinity Epis- 
copal Church sang several selections, which 
were heartily applauded by the audience. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. Adams, who yesterday gave notice 
that he would move to amend Article 9, 
Section 2 of the Constitution by adding 
after the words “State Superintendent and 
his Deputies” the words “the Executive 
Secretary of the State Board of Educa- 
tion,” called this amendment up for consid- 
eration, and moved its adoption. The 
amendment was approved by vote of the 
Association. 

Dr. Becht yesterday gave notice that he 
would move to amend Article 8, Section 1 
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of the Constitution, by adding at the end 
thereof the words “Department of Music.” 
After brief consideration of the subject a 
motion was made that this amendment be 
adopted. It was unanimously approved. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


Supt. McGinnes, Chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, then presented the report 
of said Committee, which was approved by 
vote of the Association, and these officers 
were elected for the ensuing year. 

President—Supt. Robert C. Shaw, Greens- 
burg, Westmoreland county. 

Vice Presidents—Supt. David A. Harman, 
Hazleton and Miss Olive H. Church, Erie. 

Executive Committee—Dr. S. E. Weber, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Trustee of Permanent Fund—Dr. George 
M. Philips, West Chester. 

Educational Council—Dr. C. B. Robertson, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


The members of the Nominating Com- 
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mittee were: L. E. McGinnes, Chairman, 
J. L. Spiegel, C. E. Dickey, J. W. Sweeny, 
B. T. Baldwin, S. C. Wallace, Ben C. Gra- 
ham, R. T. Adams and T. S. Davis, repre- 
senting the general Association and its de- 
partments as provided for in the Consti- 
tution. 

The Trustees of the Permanent Fund are 
now: Dr. George Phillips, West Chester, 
6 years; S. H. Dean, Mount Carmel, and 
George L. Omwake, Ursinus College. 

The Executive Committee now stands: 
Supt. Robert C. Shaw, president; Supt. 
David A. Harman, first vice president; Dr. 
S. E. Weber, 3 years; Supt. W. M. Pierce, 
2 years; Prof. W. L. Smith, 1 year; and 
State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, ex-officio. 

ACCOUNT OF PERMANENT FUNDS. 


The report of the Committee appointed 
to audit the account of the permanent funds 
of the Association, was then read and adop- 
ted as-read. It is as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 








Jan. 1, 1913. Balance in saving fund of National Bank of Chester County 
AB OO NGSUILEDOEY. 955.565: Sand Saad os cc eSee OTe ce Siaees « $ 128.96 
Dec. 31, 1912. Interest on $500 Phila. bond for 6 moS............eeee005 10.00 
Feb, ' 1, 1913. Interest on Geposits.........secsevecccevcveccccccccesencs 1.32 
Mar. 26, 1913. % yr. interest on $3000 N. Y. 4’s.........ccceeeeeeeeeeees 60.00 
Apr. 17, 1913. Prof. Keck, treas., account principal.............-+..+04+ 2,000.00 
May 28, 1913. ¥% yr. interest on $2000 Pittsburgh 434’s...........--eeeee 42.50 
June -29a9T3: Interesc Or CepOsitss so o6 50 oes oie Sess cece cs ccewecvee'e 1.23 
June 26, 1913. % yr. interest on Phila. 4’s......... cece ccc c cee ececeseeees 10.00 
Oct. 1, 1913. Interest on deposits...........-.eeeee0 2.33 
Oct. 29, 1913. % yr. interest on $3000 N. Y. 4’s 60.00 
Dec. 1, 1913. % yr. interest on $2000 Pittsburgh 414’s............eeeeee 42.50 
$2,358.84 
PAYMENTS. 
Apr. 18, 1913. Bought $2000 Pittsburgh 414 per cent. bonds..... $2,000.00 
Apr. 18, 1913. Accrued interest on same since December I...... __ 32.5 
$2,032.58 
Balance in saving fund National Bank of Chester County..............06. 326.26 
Present Condition of Fund. 
Invested in New York City 4 per cent. bonds, par value.............-.+.++ $3,000.00 
Invested in Philadelphia 4 per cent. bonds, par value..............eeeeeee 500.00 
Invested in Pittsburgh 4% per cent. bonds, par value..............seee0ee 2,000.00 
In saving fund National Bank of Chester County (3 per cent.)............ 326. 
Total amount of fund December 31, 1913.........ccceccccccccccccces $5,826.26 


Chairman of Trustees of Permanent Fund. 


Avprtors’ Report. 


The undersigned, appointed by the President of the Pennsylvania Educational Associa- 
tion, beg leave to report that on December 18, 1913, they examined the accounts of the trustees 
of the permanent fund of the Association, and found them correct as shown above. They 
found receipts for all payment as set forth. They examined the investments of the fund, 


and found them, viz: 


Three New York City 4 per cent. bonds of $1000.00 each. 


Two Pittsburgh 4% per cent. bonds of 
One Philadelphia 4 per cent. bond of 


On deposit 


1000.00 each. 
500.00 
326.26 





Together with the Association’s charter, in the Association’s box in the safe deposit vault of 

the National Bank of Chester County, the $326.26 being on deposit in the savings fund of 

the National Bank of Chester County in a separate account in the name of G. M. Philips, : 
Trustee, bearing interest at the rate of 3 per cent. 


Signed: Addison L. Jones and S. I. Kreemer, Committee. 
Report received and committee discharged. 
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REPORT OF THE NECROLOGY COMMITTEE. 


Prof. J. L. Spiegel, Chairman of the 
Necrology Committee, then presented the 
report of said Committee as follows: 

t was impossible for us to get a complete 
list of the members of the organization who 
have passed away during the last year. I 
want to ask you to rise, while I read the 
report of this committee: 

Dr. Isaac C. Ketler, founder of Grove City 
College. Educated in Edinboro Normal 
School, Wooster University, and Western 
Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Jacob W. Harvey, former Superinten- 
dent of schools of Chester County and a help- 
ful teacher in the schools of the state. 

Dr. B. F. Shaub, Principal of Millersville 
Normal School, Teacher in Normal School. 
Served four .terms as Superintendent of 
schools of his county. Formerly a president 
of the Pennsylvania Educational Association. 

r. E. O. Lyte, for many years principal 
of Millersville Normal School. Honorable 
career in Civil War, former president of 
Pennsylvania Educational Association and of 
the National Education Association. 

Supt. George Howell, of Scranton, Prof. J. 
Frank Gehr, of Greensburg High School, Mr. 
J. W. Smith, of Lycoming county. These, and 
the many modest teachers whom we have not 
named, and whose names we have not learned, 
but whose work and worth need no words 
of ours to make it known or cause them to 
be remembered. They have lived their lives, 
have performed their duties, have blessed the 
world in which they lived, and now have put 
on their immortality. 

Their lives have not been in vain. Their 
labor has not been without results. They 
have so lived, labored and loved that their 
death has taught us to say, “ Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord.” 

Signed: J. L. Spiegel, Chairman, D. A. 
Kline, C. Blaine Smathers, C. F. Hoban, J. 
Harry Shoemaker, Committee. 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


Dr. Babb, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, then presented the report of said 
Committee, which after some little discus- 
sion was unanimously adopted as read: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

To the Members of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association: Your Committee on 
Pay pare respectfully submits the follow- 

for your consideration: 

e note from the address of our President 
and the fellowship of our friends that the 
Educational System of Pennsylvania has been 
closing up a year of splendid achievement and 
mutual helpfulness here in Pittsburgh. Teach- 
ers of kindergartens, of graded and high 
schools, principals and superintendents, sci- 
entists and men of letters, college and univer- 
sity professors, deans, presidents and chan- 
cellors, school directors, State board and State 
superintendent, have met in a cosmopolitan 
group to learn of each other what we may all 
do for the children for whom the schools were 
made. In consideration of our duty we place 
before you the following resolutions: 
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1. Resolved, That the Educational Council 
be and hereby is empowered to institute a 
study of the problem of taxation in its rela- 
tion to the securing of revenue for the public 
schools of the Commonwealth. 

2. That this Association urge the State 
Board to issue a complete and simple system 
of uniform accounting suitable for the differ- 
ent classes of school districts. 

3. That the incoming President of this Asso- 
ciation be and is hereby authorized to appoint 
a committee of five persons to be known as 
the Rural School Committee of Pennsylvania, 
whose duty it shall be to make a complete, 
up-to-date study of the condition and needs 
of our rural schools, including the adjustment 
of industrial education to the needs of small 
communities; that this committee shall be 
composed of two superintendents, one repre- 
sentative from the University of Pittsburgh, 
one from the University of Pennsylvania and 
one from State College, with Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, as chairman ex officio, and that an ap- 
propriation of $1,000 or so much thereof as 
may be necessary be set aside from the treas- 
ury of this Association, to pay the legitimate 
and necessary expenses of this committee. 

4. That this Association believes that the 
time is ripe for a more earnest study of the 
psychology of individual differences. 

5. Realizing that some amendments are 
necessary to perfect our present laws relat- 
ing to Child Labor, we would recommend that 
the following amendments be made to exist- 
ing laws: 

a. When an employment certificate has been 
issued to a child the certificate shall be filed 
with the person who employs the child, and 
when the employment terminates, the employer 
shall, within three (3) days, return the certi- 
ficate to the person who issued it, and the 
child shall be obliged to secure a new certi- 
ficate before being again employed. 

b. No certificate shall be issued unless the 
applicant presents evidence that he or she has 
employment. 

c. No certificate shall be granted except 
when the applicant furnishes a certificate from 
a physician to the effect that the child is physi- 
cally able to perform the labor that he intends 


to do. 

d. All officials having the power to grant 
employment certificates shall have the power 
to refuse any applicant when it is found that 
the person is not compelled to become a wage- 
earner to support himself or to contribute to 
the support of persons legally dependent upon 


im. 
6. That we favor more first-class High 
Schools, and that this Association urge upon 
its Council and upon the State Board and the 
State Department of Public Instruction an 
inquiry as to what portions of our territory 
are without high school facilities; and that 
in the large centers this Association goes on 
record as favoring composite high schools. 

7. That we hereby express our opinion that 
professional study and practice teaching should 
be required of the inexperienced teacher, 
whether he be a prospective instructor in the 
grades, the high school or the college, and 
that boards of education give adequate credit 
for advance work done during the year or in 
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summer schools. We further recommend that 
when possible the boards regard payment of 
such course fees as legitimate investments. 

8. That we view with approval the growth 
of real school hygiene, scientific temperance 
instruction and enlightened medical inspection. 

9. That we urge the next Legislature to 
provide for the payment of the salaries of 
Assistant County Superintendents. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our grati- 
tude to the last Legislature and to His Excel- 
lency, the Governor of this Commonwealth, 
for their sound tact and sense of justice in 
allowing no tampering with the School Code 
until it shall have had time for a fair and 
impartial trial. 

Resolved, That we sincerely congratulate 
the State Board and all those concerned on 
the final acquirement of the first State-owned 
Normal School, and upon the policy thus in- 
augurated. 

And be it further 

Resolved, That our sincere thanks be given 
to Supt. Samuel Hamilton and his co-workers 
of the united states of Allegheny and of Penn- 
sylvania for this splendid enrollment and its 
gift of nearly ten thousand dollars to our 
treasury; to Superintendent Garwood and the 
members of his Committee for our cordial 
reception in Pittsburgh; to District Superin- 
tendent S. S. Baker and his colleagues, to- 
gether with the public press whose advance 
notices have added materially to our member- 
ship, and whose excellent publicity has kept 
us in touch with the many-sidedness of our 
meetings; to the University of Pittsburgh, the 
churches and all to whom are due our ade- 
quate audience and splendid assembly room; 
to Dean Chambers and his colleagues who 
have allotted us blessed rest between meet- 
ings; to our well-beloved State Superintendent 
and his deputies and inspectors for their 
united personal support; to Principal William 
L. Smith and those who have added enter- 
tainment to our program; to the boys and 
girls who have sung and played for us so 
efficiently; and to the boy scouts who have 
blazed out every trail; to our retiring officers ; 
and especially to President David A. Harman 
who has directed this giant program, and to 
that other David, Treasurer Keck, whose 
fund grows with his years of service, and 
to the Nestor of us all, our venerable Secre- 
tary, Dr. McCaskey, who binds the success of 
the present to the ideals of our beginning. 
To these, one and all, we give thanks and 
good cheer and with them we recognize that 
another year has dawned. 

Signed: Maurice J. a ge Samuel Andrews, 
J. H. Hoffman, Jas. . Allison and J. B. 
Giest, Committee. 


STUDY OF RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


In accordance with the recommendation 
of the Committee on Resolutions, it was 
moved that a committee of five be appointed 
to look into the condition of the rural 
schools and to make suggestions for their 
improvement, and that the sum of $1,000, 
or as much thereof as may be needed, 
be appropriated from the treasury of the 
Association to defray the expenses of said 
committee. 
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This motion was duly seconded and wnani- 
mously adopted. 


REPORT OF TREASURER KECK. 


Prof. David S. Kreck, treasurer, reported 
an enrollment of nearly ten thousand, “with 
some outlying districts to be heard from.” 
He had been hard at work day and night, 
and was in excellent temper over the en- 
couraging figures. He heartily congratw- 
lated the Association,, and especially those 
Superintendents, and others, who had made 
this record showing of members enrolled. 
He has since submitted the following state- 
ment which includes all names thus far re- 
ported to him. He says: 


Mr. President and Members of the Associa- 
tion: I wish to thank President Harman for 
protecting the treasurer. Heretofore packages 
of signed receipts were sent out from this 
office. Last year some of those were issued 
and the dues collected, but no returns made 
and consequently those people did not get 
credit for enrolling. At the suggestion of the 
treasurer, President Harman devised a new 
plan which worked very nicely and it is hoped 
that it or something similar will be followed. 
When you enroll you receive a receipt from 
the person to whom you pay your dues. That 
person reports your name to this office and then 
an official receipt is sent to you. If you did 
enroll and have not received such a receipt 
and do not receive one from the treasurer by 
the tenth of February, ask the person to whom 
you paid your dues why the receipt is not sent 
and the case will then be looked into. 

Although my work an account of this meet- 
ing was very heavy, yet it is a great pleasure 
for me to render this preliminary report. 
treatment accorded me was most courteous, 
the assistance royal and the result is the largest 
enrollment in the history of the Association. 

The lowest enrollment I had in any one 
year was 220. In 1911 Supt. Robbins started 
the ball a-rolling; in 1912 Dr. Becht more than 
doubled up on him, and now comes Supt. Har- 
man, aided by Pittsburgh, aided by Supt. Ham- 
ilton, yes, aided practically by every part of 
the State, with an enrollment of 10,328 and not 
all in yet. If all the eastern counties had done 
as well as Bucks, Dauphin, Lebanon and 
Schuylkill, the enrollment this year would have 
been. more than double that of last year. The 
saddest part of this large enrollment is the 
fact that so many of our educational leaders 
of the State do not have their names written 
there. Will they attend to it before the official 
list is closed? 

In looking over the lists of names sent in, 
I notice that Principal Gordy of Mt. Pleasant 
names 23, Supt. Downs of Latrobe adds 51, 
so does Supt. Hershberger of New Kensing- 
ton, Supt. Gress of Monessen 62, and Supt. 
Shaw, the new president, comes with 712. All 
these "superintendents are from Westmoreland 
county. 

Two years ago Supt. McCleary of Washing- 
ton, Washington county, started enrollin his 
entire corps of teachers. Last year Supt. 
Crumrine of Washington county joined him, 
and this year they come again with a full list. 
They have organized the entire county and 
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they present their enrolled names by boroughs 
and townships. Which will be the first county 
to follow? Supt. Reed of Donora, Supt. Pol- 
lock of Charleroi and Supt. Dean of Monon- 
gahela—all of the same county—come with 
large lists of names. 

Miss Anna Thomas, a new member of Oil 
City, sent 41 names, Supt. Seibert of Somerset 
county sent a large number of names. Our 
good friend, Supt. Stetler of Snyder county 
again proved that he is loyal to the Associa- 
tion and that his teachers stand by him. 

Schuylkill county gave me a number of 
pleasant surprises. Supt. Ehrhart of Mahanoy 
City sent 52 names, Supt. Dixon of West Ma- 
hanoy township came with 32 of his 36 teach- 
ers, while Mr. Noonan, then superintendent of 
Mahanoy township, now U. S. Marshal, sent 
40 names—tIoo per cent. of his teaching force. 
Supt. Cooper of Shenandoah followed with 58 
names, and Supt. Derr of Tamaqua with 43 
names. Supts. Garber of Ashland, Barclay of 
Pottsville, Seltzer of the county, and Princi- 
pals Schwalm of Muir and Christ of Miners- 
ville, each sent in a list of names. 

Dr. J. H. Penniman of the University of 
Pennsylvania sent 33 names, and Miss Pun- 
cheon, the new principal of the Girls’ High 
School of Philadelphia, added 438 names. 
Supts. Landis of Northampton borough and 
Sampson of Bethlehem each sent a nice list, 
while Principal George R. Miller of Easton 
gave 8 names and he added one to the list of 
Life Members. Supt. Dieffenbacher of Dan- 
ville added 25 to the grand total. Supt. Rupert 
of Pottstown and Supt. Landis of Montgomery 
county did not forget us. Supt. Brooks of 
Lewistown and Principal Boyer of Milroy did 
nicely for the Association. Mercer country, 
through Superintendents Gamble of Sharon, 
Gerberich of Greenville and McConnell of the 
county, was a loyal supporter. 

Supt. Lillibridge of McKean sent 35 names— 
a number larger than the entire county includ- 
ing the cities of Kane and Bradford ever gave, 
and Supts. Neild of Kane and Schermerhorn 
of Bradford each followed with a nice list. 
Supts. Milnor of Muncy and Lose of Williams- 
port were in line; Supt. McGuigan of Pitts- 
ton, a new man, gave us 26 names. Supt. 
Diffendafer of Nanticoke always does his 
duty. Principal Breidinger of Wilkes Barre 
surprised me with 105 names. Our president, 
the Superintendent of Hazleton, came_ with 
125 names, and my good friend Supt. Gabrio 
of Hazle township, one of our most faithful 
workers, added 68 names to the list. 

Although Supt. Snoke of Lebanon could not 
attend the meeting yet he sent me 94 names. 
Supt. Kimes of New Castle added 134 names, 
and Supt. Gilmore of Lawrence county came 
with 119. Principal Fisher of the Lancaster 
High School enrolled 100 per cent. of his fac- 
ulty. Prof. Kraybill of the Millersville Normal 
School and Principal Heiges of Manheim re- 
membered the Association nicely. Supt. J. C. 
Taylor of Lackawanna joined the ranks and 
so did Supt. Chapman of Indiana, Supt. Jack- 
son of Punxsutawney and Principal Anderson 
of Big Run. 

Supt. Dell of Huntinedon, although he was 
on the sick list, sent us 52 names. Supt. Free- 
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land of Greene followed with 24, Supt. Ashe 
of Connellsville added 75 names, and Supt. 
Smith of Dawson, the same county, 67 more. 
Supt. Russell of Erie county sent 25 names. 
Supt. Sweeny of Elk handed me 47 names, 
while Principal O’Connell of Kersey and Supt. 
Peirce of Ridgway sent in nice lists. Supt. 
Geo. H. Wilson of Wayne borough added 2a, 
Principal J. F. Adams of Millersburg gave 39 
names. Supt. Garver of Dauphin county 72 
names, Supt. McGinnes of Steelton 31 names, 
and the faithful head of the Harrisburg 
schools, Supt. Downes, gave me 211 names. 
Supt. Gordon of Coatesville, Supt. Doughton 
of Phoenixville and Principal Kreemer of 
West Chester did not forget the Association. 
Principal Wagner of Bellefonte sent 44 names. 
This is more than double the number the entire 
county had last year. Supt. Plasterer of 
Cameron remembered us; so did Supt. Bentz 
of Cambria, Supt. Gibson of Butler, and Dr. 
Maltby of the Slippery Rock State Normal 
School. Supt. Hoffman of Bucks, a county 
along the Delaware, certainly proved his faith- 
fulness by turning in 163 names. 

Blair county did nobly. Supt. Fleck of Ty- 
rone, reported 18, Supt. Wineland of Juniata 
36, Supt. Baish of Altoona 121, and Principal 
Robb of the Altoona High School 25 names. 
Prof. Beggs of Reading added 40 names to 
the list, Supt. Taft of Rochester 31, Supt. 
Atwell of New Brighton 43, Supt. Boyle of 
Arnbridge 31, Supt. Green of Beaver Falls 30, 
and Supt. Locke of Beaver county 130, while 
Supt. Patton of Armstrong county brought us 
114 names. 

Principal Irvine of Etna enrolled every one 
of his teachers, so did Supt. Endsley of Taren- 
tum. Supt. R. M. Sherrard of Pittsburgh sent 
me in one bunch 1663 names and afterwards 
added 13, while Supt. Hamilton, the honored 
head and wise leader of the Allegheny county 
schools, brought me 2083 names and after- 
wards added 3 more to his list. In checking 
up this county I find that nearly every district 
enrolled 100 per cent. of its teachers—a won- 
derful showing for its educators. 

Supt. Hamilton did something that was never 

done before. He collected interest for the use 
of the monev in his care and turned it over 
to the treasurer. 
; Supt. Sweeny of Elk made a good sugges- 
tion, and if the necessary figures are given 
the treasurer will gladly incorporate that in 
his next report. The superintendent named 
suggests that the per cent. of the teachers en- 
rolled in each county be given in the future. 

The financial accounts up to date is as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 


1 Life Membership fee ..$ 10 

Interest from Supt. Ham- 
MNEs ccc wee ase nace’ 

Enrollment Fees, 10,328— 
30 L. M 


3-47 


10,289.00 $10,302.47 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Sixty-seven bills paid to date ..... 
Balance 
Respectfully submitted, 
Davip S. Keck, Treasurer. 


ee 
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COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


President Harman named the following 
committees for the ensuing year: 

Legislative Committee—Supt. F. E. 
Downes, Harrisburg; Supt. Jos. B. Gabrio, 
Hazle Township; Principal John Christo- 
pher, Philadelphia; Asst. Supt. S. S. Baker, 

ittsburgh, Co. Supt. David C. Locke, 
Beaver, and Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, ex-officio, 
Harrisburg. 

Necrology Committee.—Supt. H. S. Fleck, 
Tyrone; Miss Louise D. Baggs, Bristol; 
Co. Supt. W. A. Patton, Kittaning; Prin- 
cipal E. F. Westlake, Washington; Supt. 
J. W. Cooper, Shenandoah. 

The committee to report on ways and means 
of bringing about closer co-operation between 
the State Educational Association and local 
educational associations was, on motion, in- 
creased to seven members, and appointed by 
President Harman as follows: 

Committee on Co-operation.—Principal Chas. 
S. Davis, Chairman, Steelton; H. S. Inspector 
Thomas S. March, Harrisburg; Miss Catherine 
Reed, Pittsburgh; Miss Maude Giles, Hazel- 
ton; Supt. J. W. Snoke, Lebanon; Principal 
U. L. Gordy, Mount Pleasant; and Supt. H. 
H. Baish, Altoona. 


ADDITIONAL PAY TO TREASURER. 


Superintendent Hamilton: The constitu- 
tion provides for a salary of $25 per annum 
for the Treasurer of this Association. Not 
one of you people here would do what he 
has done for $25, or for anything like that 
amount. Last year there was an additional 
sum of $75 awarded to him for his work, 
making his salary for the year $100, and I 
think he should have more than that this 
year. I move that $175 additional, making 
his salary for the year $200, be voted to 
Treasurer Keck for his valuable service to 
this Association. I am doing this entirely 
without his knowledge. 

The motion was duly seconded and agreed 
to, and the sum of $175 additional salary 
voted to Treasurer Keck. 


CLOSING WORDS OF PRESIDENT HARMAN. 


President Harman: Is there any further 
business? If not, then I have just one 
word to say in separating to-day. I want 
to emphasize in words I cannot express the 
thought. expressed by Dr. Hamilton to all 
of you who helped so splendidly in working 
out this meeting of the State Educational 
Association. I want to thank not only 
those men and women who helped in work- 
ing up the enrollment, but I want to thank 
you, as I cannot this morning, for the hun- 
dreds of splendid letters you were kind 
enough to write to me during the year. I 
want to thank the ladies and gentlemen who 
took part in this program. I do not want 
to detain vou longer. Once again I thank 
you all for what you have done for the 
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Association and for me personally. I now 
turn to the newly-elected President, Super- 
intendent Robert C. Shaw, whom I want to 
introduce to you. 


REMARKS OF NEWLY-ELECTED PRESIDENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I am not going 
to make a speech. I feel very new. I think 
I feel like the new clerk in the music store. 
A young lady came in to buy some music. 
She walked up tothe clerk, and said to him, 
Have you “Kissed Me in the Moonlight?” 
He was of course much embarrassed and 
hesitated and blushed,as he replied, “No, 
that must have been the other clerk, I have 
been here only a week.” So | feel a little 
like him—very new. I shall not atttmpt to ex- 
press my feelings in thanking you one and 
all for the honor that you have shown me. 
On this bright New Year morning, follow- 
ing closely upon the Christmas season, when 
gifts are given and received, and the spirit 
of the Great Teacher seems to hover very 
near—in some such spirit as that I feel the 
gift you have given me this New Year 
morning. And, friends, as long as I live 
I shall think of this morning. I shall cher- 
ish it in my memory along with precious 
memories of many years ago from my 
sainted mother. But, with this honor, there 
comes to me the consciousness of a tre- 
mendous responsibility; and it is not an 
honor unless I shall measure up to the 
responsibilities, the duties devolving upon 
responsibilities the duties devolving upon 
me as the Chairman of this great Associ- 
ation of the greatest State of this Union. 
I simply want to solicit your interest, and 
ask of you to render to me the help that 
you have given to those who have pre- 
ceded me, that we may hold to the high 
standard that has been set by this Asso- 
ciation. I thank you most kindly. 


PLACE OF MEETING FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The selection of the place of meeting 
for next year was referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Action has not yet 
been taken in the matter. 

The Association then adjourned. 


— 
> 


Pror. THomas M. Battiet, of New York 
University, outlines several points of at- 
tack in sex education. He believes sex in- 
struction can now be given to the following 
groups: To parents, by means of lectures; 
to enlisted men in the Army and Navy, 
where the need for it is urgent; to college 
students, both men and women; and to. 
young people in Y. M. C. A.’s and similar 
associations. He considers sex instruction 
to college students particularly valuable; 
because it will enable them to impart sex 
knowledge in turn to pupils in elementary 
and secondary schools. 
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AN APPRECIATION 


NUMBER OF THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 


“Ah, it was good for us to be there. 
For, unknown to us, were made therein 
three tabernacles, one for us, and one for 
our schoolmaster, and one for him that is 
the friend of all children and the Master 
of all Schoolmasters.” So writes our old 
friend, D’Arcy W. Thompson, whose book, 
next to the New Testament, has been my 
vade mecum, containing all of the spirit 
and none of the vagaries of the science, or 
better, the art of teaching. 

We take this paragraph in a recent per- 
sonal letter from Dr. George F. Mull, of 
Franklin and Marshall College, one of the 
best teachers, and one of the best men, we 
have ever known. Students of the higher 
order who have had the good fortune to sit 
in his class-room speak of this quiet man 
with the undying gratitude of those who 
have known a Teacher. He has been a 
reader of The Journal for the past thirty 
years, and there is no man living from 
whom we would rather have a letter of ap- 
preciation of The School Journal such as 
this—which came to us as a welcome sur- 
prise during the late Christmas holidays. 


My dear Mr. McCaskey: Once again, for the 
hundredth time, I am struck by the quantity 
and the variety and the excellence of the con- 
tents of The School Journal. It is simply as- 
tounding how much “ good stuff” you can and 
do crowd into the covers of this modest-look- 
ing but always dignified little “ Monthly.” You 
would probably not look upon this last num- 
ber as a model, and perhaps it is not one of 
the best; still that depends upon the point of 
view, and to me it is a fair sample of very 
superior quality, both as to literary merit and 
the contribution it makes to the reader’s en- 
enlightenment. Take justa few of the articles: 

First Mr. Twombly’s sermon on the supreme 
value of the habit of obedience on the part of 
the child. This is a fundamental virtue, and 
the simple straightforwardness of the manner 
in which the subject is discussed gives to the 
cogency of the reasoning a force of persua- 
siveness that will cause every reader, and par- 
ticularly every thoughtful teacher, to accept 
anew and cherish afresh this oldest of truths 
in the perplexing problem of child-training. 
To be sure, the easy method of teaching, along 
the line of least resistance for the child, lies 
not along this way, but all the same it is the 
only way that leads to the highest and the best 
in education—manhood, which is greater than 
mindhood. 

“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-con- 
trol, these three alone lead life to sovereign 
power.” 

Then comes an amusing picture from the 
school-life of an earlier day, a concrete ex- 
ample of the truth that a school-master’s mas- 
tery is secured more by tactfulness and per- 
sonal force than by the badge of authority, 
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and that he will retain his mastery only so 
long as he deserves it by the habitual display 
or practice of the manly qualities of firmness, 
personal courage, sincerity, and justice. 

In close relation to this stands the admirable 
article on “The Personal Example,” which 
must and no doubt will deepen the teacher- 
reader’s sense of responsibility, as a leader and 
guide, something vastly more than a hearer of 
lessons. It is easy to be a teacher of a sub- 
ject, but hard,—oh, so hard but infinitely more 
noble,—to be a teacher of boys and girls. 
“Save he serve, no man may rule.” 

The article on “Renouncement” is in the same 
line of lofty idealism, with the emphasis on 
the moral and spiritual attributes, on the brave 
and the heroic strain in personal endeavor, in 
every sphere of activity, however humble, and 
in secret too, with no thought of its ever be- 
coming known. An old English poet puts it 
thus, and finely, 


I have done one braver thing 
Than all the worthies did, 

And yet a braver thence doth spring, 
Which is, to keep that hid. 


What a splendid example Miss Gove gives 
us in the article on Ephraim—“ big, overgrown 
Ephraim! Dirty, awkward Ephraim! ” but also 
happy, victorious, unselfish, loyal, , faithful, 
chivalrous, heroic Ephraim—a well construc- 
ted, well written, and of its kind a very power- 
ful short story. 


And thus among the untaught poor, 
Great deeds and feelings find a home, 
That casts in shadow all the golden love 

Of classic Greece and Rome. 


But I am getting too lengthy—one merit, on 
the practical side, of your articles is that they 
are mostly short, and therefore more likely to 
get themselves read and so to accomplish the 
work whereunto they were sent. Some fur- 
ther indication may be given of the variety and 
wide scope of the contents of this number by 
mentioning a few of the remaining titles, some 
of which will show that the more specific pro- 
fessional aspects of public education are not 
neglected, while others show how closely you 
keep in touch with the live questions of the 
day. Consolidated Schools, Evening School 
Work, The Cheap Teacher, Religious Educa- 
tion, Province of Public Schools, Smotherers, 
What the Schools can do for World Peace, 
City Manager Plan, Business Efficiency, Canal 
at Panama, Blind Bernard Shaw, Illiteracy 
and the Country School—with a dozen more, 
and all of them good. 

There is one, however, that is exceptionallv 
noteworthy, on which I find I must say a word. 
It is Prof. Foerster’s article on “ The Sense of 
Shame,” which is by far the best thing I have 
yet read on the much discussed sex problem 
in its relation to the work of the school. The 
sense of shame, he reminds us, is the bulwark 
which protects all good customs; and a people 
is doomed when it ceases to feel shame. It is 
this bulwark of protection which the sex cru- 
saders in their zeal for a holy cause are in 
danger of breaking down. For it, they would 
substitute knowledge, by an early and plain 
teaching of the biological facts underlying the 
mystery of sex and sex relations. How erro- 
neous they are this writer clearly shows. The 
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only way knowledge of sex matters can be im- 
parted is by talking about them in plain lan- 
guage, and by talking about them thus to a 
child in the restraining atmosphere of the 
school or the home, they soon come to be 
talked about by the child to other children in 
an entirely different atmosphere, and under 
conditions that are much more fraught with 
the peril of suggestiveness even to the point of 
evil doing. But the great point is that the 
sense of shame is deadened and the child per- 
manently robbed of nature’s own protective 
safeguard. Knowledge here, of this sort and 
publicly acquired at this early stage, is a small 
return for the terrible price paid in the loss of 
the sense of shame, which works automatically 
and far more potently than knowledge in re- 
enforcing the will, which after all, and not the 
intellect, is the organ in all matters of conduct 
and behavior. “The first prick of the sword 
of shame,” is, indeed, “the sword of the 
Lord,” and the sex crusaders are playing with 
edged tools. They should inscribe upon their 
banners these words in letters of gold,—‘“a 
highly developed sense of shame protects young 
ag far better than the best instruction and 

tter counteracts any knowledge they may ob- 
tain from impure sources. It should never be 
forgotten that the protection which our sexual 
natures most need, is not protection from out- 
ward influences, but from our own thoughts. 
Such protection can be secured only by a prop- 
erly cultivated “sense of shame.” This article 
alone is worth a year’s subscription and doubly 
valuable at this particular time. 

You see, I seem to have picked out the 
articles that deal with moral issues; well, I 
do the same with the Odes of Horace, and so 
of course betray my lack of critical scholar- 
ship. But when all is said and done, moral 
questions must still be regarded as fundamen- 
tal; and for the mind of the Northern peoples 
of Christendom there is no finer, nobler type 
of beauty, than the “ beauty of holiness.” Have 
you ever seen Newman’s definition of culture? 
Here it is,—“ The command over one’s own 
faculties and the instinctive just estimate of 
things as they pass.’ It doesn’t seem to smack 
much of the school-room, but it takes a mighty 
long education to reach the height of it and to 
plumb the depth of it. With this I close these 
rambling thoughts, which have been put down 
mainly as a sample of what The Journal does 
for one of its readers, and, by inference, of 
what it may do for all who turn its pages. 
Long life to it and to its accomplished Editors. 

Sincerely yours, 
GrorcE F. Mutt. 


It is easy to grow weary of war, politics, 
society scandal, prison escapes and all the 
troublous things that figure in what is 
known as the news of the day, and often 
this fatigue sinks into pessimism. It is 
then the citizen should walk around the 
block and use his eyes and understanding. 
He will find attractive, says some one, 
homes occupied by good people who are 
well fed. The streets are better paved and 
cleaner. There are fewer saloons and 
handsomer churches than formerly. The 
public utilities that furnish transportation 
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and communication are more efficiently 
managed and their charges are usually 
moderate. The children look healthier. 
The evidences of material gain are general. 
Whether one lives in town or city or 
country there is revealed an overwhelming 
margin of progress and profit. With the 
other advantages there is more courtesy in 
life—still much too little of it—and we 
seem nearer realizing that development 
which Burke outlined, “Our manners, our 
civilization and all the good things con- 
nected with manners and civilization in this 
world of ours depended for ages upon two 
principles—I mean the spirit of a gentle- 
man and the spirit of religion.” -To-day is 
good, and to-morrow will be better. 


More attention to the general health and 
welfare of school children was urged by 
Dr. Brumbaugh in a recent address before 
the Schoolmen’s Club of Philadelphia. 
Another matter advocated was the plan of 
many manufacturers who have sent their 
apprentices back to school at their personal 
expense and gained by the higher efficiency 
of the boys as workers. 


ParsInG, like fine wood-engraving, is a 
lost art. The good, old-fashioned drill, 
under an intelligent teacher who believed 
in Bullions’ Grammar, is to-day nowhere 
known. It would be amusing to hear a 
graduating class of these latter days from 
a high or normal school—or the member- 
ship of a teachers’ institute in town or 
country—turned into a class in English 
grammar for the careful and accurate 
analysis and parsing of “ The Chambered 
Nautilus” or Lincoln’s Address at Gettys- 
burg, or another classic in literature. 
Some years ago there was a quasi official at 
Harrisburg to criticize and make into good 
English proposed acts of the legislature. 
Governor Pennypacker was urgent in this 
regard, and once remarked: “ At least the 
laws put on the statute books during my 
administration will parse.” Some of the 
laws passed by the last session of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature will not parse, says the 
Philadelphia Ledger, and if we are to be- 
lieve reports many laws passed during the 
present year by legislatures of other states 
need much more than good proofreading to 
straighten out their eccentricities of gram- 
mar. Even in Congress we hear the cry 
of loose construction, and it is a fact that 
the United States Senate consumed weeks 
mainly in making minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and expression. This 
country is now spending hundreds of mil- 
lions a year on education. The total spent 
to train the mental processes of the present 
generation runs into billions. Representa- 
tive government must get more return on 
this investment. 











